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REVIEWS 








Sketches of Germany and the Germans: in- 
cluding a Tour in parts of Poland, Hungary, 
and Switzerland. By an Englishman resi- 
dent in Germany. 2 vols. Whittaker. 


A writer on Germany must rest his hopes of 
success on one of two conditions—either the 
pleasant, graceful, easy style in which he offers to 
the satiated public pictures of life and manners, 
caught with living freshness, and dashed off 
with a rapid pencil, delicate in its touch, but 
choicely rich in its colouring—or on the amount 
of positive information, in fact or inference, re- 
lating to customs, habits, laws, literature, and 
government, not only as separate though com- 
ponent parts of the national character, but in 
their modifying influences the one on the other. 
A work of either class would be acceptable : 
such men, for instance, as Mr. Beckford, Sir 
Francis Head, or Captain Basil Hall, might pub- 
lish without much risk Travels from London to 
Brentford ; indeed, Hood’s inimitable ‘ Sketches 
on the Road’ are a case in point, for he seldom 
reaches beyond Turnham Green, the whole 
interest depending on the manner of treating 
the subject; and if a man of unquestioned 
ability, one of our really great, sober, English 
minds, so prepared by study and reflection as to 
avoid. the one-sided philosophy of partisanship, 
would give us a sound and comprehensive work 
on Germany, it could not fail to be received 
with hearty welcome ; but of the multitude of 
mezzo termine volumes—the half-and-half books 
—the public are utterly weary. We have had 
more than enough ef mere surface work. Europe 
has been skimmed over from east to west, from 
north to south; and, to follow one of these sum- 
mer swallows in the old track, is to find all 
barren. 

These ‘Sketches of Germany’ cannot pro- 
perly be classed under any one of these divi- 
sions. ‘The writer, indeed, starts on his journey 
from the ’vantage ground of a long residence in 
the country—he is pleasant, informed, diligent, 
and, so far as we can judge, correct; but the 
circuit of his travels is so extensive, that the re- 
sults, when compressed into two volumes, can 
be little other than opinions ; he travels too fast 
and too far ;—in brief, he would have written a 
much more instructive volume had he narrowed 
his sphere of observation. Were we merely to 
trace out his route, our columns would emulate 
a Gazetteer—the first chapter, for example, 
touching on all the following important points, 
to say nothing of many important matters inci- 
dentally adverted to: Hamburgh—Heligoland— 
Altona — Kiel— Lake of Ploen — Holstein— 
Lubeck — Dobberan — Rostock — Stralsund — 
Riigen—Pomerania—Baltic—and at this brisk 

ace the work proceeds. Our first pause shall 
e upon the isle of Riigen, as we have there 


- found a hand’s breadth of scenery which is new 


to us. 

“ Wherever we move through this fairy island, our 
admiration is excited, for we perceive the usual 
features of nature, not only most highly finished, but 
at the same time modelled on the most reduced 
scale. At one time we are wandering through the 


silent recesses of a small ravine, skirted on either 
side by the dense foliage of a forest, or overhung by 
a romantic elevation, having every characteristic of 
Alpine scenery except size and eternal snows; we 
then pass into a Lilliputian valley teeming with 








fertility, or enter a tiny glen, fringed with a tangled 
mass of thorns, briars, and wild flowers, which fill 
the air with a fragrant perfume ; at another time our 
vision grasps the whole island, its chalky cliffs and 
the surrounding islets. In short, the general cha- 
racter of the scenery is beautiful without being sub- 
lime; and although we have sometimes a glimpse of 
the wildly picturesque, yet beauty and softness are 
the prevailing features. * * 

“ Bergen is the capital of this little world, where 
villages are dignified with the appellation of towns, 
and hamlets with that of villages. Even here we 
have a littfe bath for the beau-monde, prettily 
situated near Potbus, on the brow of a hill 
overhanging the sea, and united by a fine avenue of 
noble trees to the extensive park of the Prince von 
Potbus. This nobleman, whose possessions in these 
islands are very extensive, is the lineal descendant 
of the ancient princes of Riigen. * * 

“ These islands being very remote, and seldom 
visited by foreigners, the inhabitants are primitive in 
their habits and manners; the clergy are extremely 
hospitable, and consider it a condescension on the 
part of a stranger to accept a seat at their frugal 
board ; their houses, generally of a respectable de- 
scription, surrounded by orchards and vine-bowers, 
appear like so many miniature palaces studded over 
the islands, when compared with the comfortless 
huts of the peasants. The good pastors admirably 
contrive to render their snug benefices hereditary ; 
for should it happen that there is no male heir, the 
widow, daughter, or niece, marries a candidate for 
holy orders, who js then inducted into the vacant 
living. The inhabitants are principally of the re- 
formed church, and their language is a patois of 
the low German, intermixed with Swedish, which an 
Englishman would find little difficulty in compre- 
hending. They live together in the greatest har- 
mony, and are industrious and frugal, if we except 
being somewhat addicted to schnapps-drinking. 
Should any trifling dispute arise, the pastors, who 
are regarded as superior beings, exercise the triple 
diplomas of law, physic, and divinity, and generally 
succeed in reconciling the differences, healing the 
bodies, and tranquillizing the minds of their flocks.” 

The following, relating to the maritime im- 
portance of Prussia, is worthy of attention. 

“ With the exception of Riigen, and its islets, the 
whole country is flat: and, although it possesses a 
line of coast on the Baltic of nearly sixty German 
miles, yet it has only three ports, Stralsund, Swine- 
miinde, and Colberg; and even these are almost 
deserted, owing to the accumulation of sandbanks, 
and the nearly total absence of commercial activity. 
Notwithstanding these ports, with Memel, Danzig, 
&e. and a coast of upwards of two hundred leagues, 
belong to Prussia, yet she can no more be considered 
a maritime power than Austria, however zealously 
her dreaming patriots may endeavour to impress the 
contrary opinion; and the want of efficient nurse- 
ries for her seamen, the shallowness of most of her 
harbours, together with the poverty of the country, 
and consequently the want of enterprise, will pro- 
bably preclude her from ever becoming so. In fact, 
the whole eastern side of the Baltic is not adapted 
for the navigation of large ships, on account of its 
want of depth, and the shifting of the sand, which 
every year causes the wreck of many vessels.” 

The traveller returns to Hamburgh through 
Gustrow, Schwerin, Ratzeburg (whence Cole- 
ridge’s delightful German letters were dated), to 
Hamburgh. From this city he again proceeds 
through Mecklenburgh (so fruitful in ancient 
“family trees”), to Berlin, catching a flying 
legend or two by the way. On this road, tra- 
velling accommodations do not appear to be very 
splendid; some of the money expended upon 


keeping bright the gilt diadem of the black 








eagle, which flares out upon every mile-obelisk 
—for the mile-stones, after crossing the Prus- 
sian frontier, are thirteen feet in height—might, 
we think, be better applied. The inns are bad. 
At a village on the frontier— 

“ When I remonstrated with my landlord on the 
amount (says our traveller), he produced his 
poliziebuch of prices, stamped with the royal eagle of 
Prussia, against whose sovereign mandate there was 
no contending, assuring me, at the same time, that 
the taxes were enormous, and his profits very inade- 
quate to his expenditure ; ‘ for,” added he, * I cannot 
afford to keep fresh meat in the house ; my own 
family are too poor to eat it; the few strangers 
that pass this way rarely stop; and the Prussians 
are contented with beer-soup, butter-bemme, and 
schnapps.’ ” 

Against this, however, should be set the 
Berlin system of police regulation, which, strict 
to despotism though it be, provides, not only that 
provisions shall be preserved from adulteration, 
but likewise furnishes the way-farer with a list 
of licensed charges; and, should he lose any of 
his property while on his journey, in hotel 
or _— conveyance, provides for him speedy, 
and, we are told, sure means for its restoration, 
in the person of an officer appointed for that 
purpose, who is to be found in every town 
throughout the country. 

Our traveller is wisely concise with respect to 
the well-known sights, palaces, &c. of Berlin— 
its magnificent “Unter de Linden,” and the 
touching monument to the Queen of Prussia, at 
Charlottenburg. A few of the general results 
of his observation will not be unwelcome :— 

“ Berlin, as I before observed, appears a city 
built for effect ; all that is beautiful is concentrated, 
as it were, in one focus, and in diverging from this 
we are doomed to encounter a great number of 
glaring incongruities. The streets, broad even to 
dreariness, have not the advantage of trottoirs, and 
few of the houses exceed two stories high; add to 
which the small sharp stones with which the pave- 
ment is formed, renders walking so disagreeable, 
that I thing promenading Berlin during the summer 
months might well exempt a Catholic from purga- 
tory. An Englishman, accustomed to the hive-like 
population of his own commercial cities, would be 
inclined to suppose that pestilence had been dealing, 
at no distant period, desolation throughout the city. 
My readers will more easily credit this, when I tell 
them, that the circumference of the town exceeds 
five leagues, and the number of inhabitants only 
amounts to two hundred thousand. This gloomy 
tristeness reigns triumphant over most of the streets, 
except when a review, or some other public occasion, 
attracts the population of the provinces. 

“ The architecture of the public buildings is also 
censurable from its tiresome uniformity, arising from 
a too frequent repetition of the same forms and com- 
binations ; for even granting that its Ionic porticos 
(the most general style) are perfect models of per- 
fection, yet their endless repetition is wearying even 
to satiety. One of the most beautiful among these 
Ionic porticos is that of the new theatre in the Gen- 
darmes Platz. * * 

“ Another great alloy to Berlin, as a residence, 
and, consequently, to its future prosperity, is its situ- 
ation, which, being perfectly level with the river, 
presents a serious, I am afraid, an insurmountable, 
obstacle to its cleanliness, and, consequently, its 
salubrity. Two lazy gutters drag their weary length 
along each side of the street, and, in some places, 
even overflow the pavement, exhaling an effluvia at 
once noxious and disagreeable; these empty them- 
selves into the Spree, whose sluggish course, more 


resembling a stagnant canal than a river, is so tedious 
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in conveying away the pollutions it receives, that, 
during the heat of summer, the public health is 
seriously affected ; and it was a fact, announced by 
the authorities, that, during the summer of 1834, 
the deaths exceeded the births by forty-four weekly.” 

Chapter the fourth contains a few historical 
notanda relative to the House of Hohenzollern, 
and his present Majesty of Prussia—some obser- 
vations upon the military system and the govern- 
ment of that country—with lighter remarks upon 
language, society, and modes of living. ‘The 
following has reference to the latter subject :— 

“ Whether it be owing to the universal prevalence 
of parsimonious feeling, or the extreme niggardliness 
of the soil, which is for the most part sandy and un- 
productive, the Prussians are in general extremely | 
abstemious ; bread, butter, and potatoes, being the 
principal articles of consumption,—the latter with 
the lower classes; and the former, I have seen all 
ranks partake of half-a-dozen times daily. If you 
visit a friend, it is more than probable the lunch will 
be butter-bemme (bread and butter): if you go to 
an inn, and order refreshment, without specifying 
anything particular, this will be certainly brought. 
Still, however popular, it divides its empire with po- 
tatoes, which a stranger, taking notes, might with 
every justice enter in his pocket-book as the national 
food, since I have frequently seen them served in 
six different forms: the bread was made from them, 
the soup thickened with them, there was fried po- 
tatoes, potatoe salad, and potatoe dumplings; to 
which may be added potatoe cheese, which, by the 
bye, is one of its best preparations, and will keep 
many years, for which we are indebted to Prussian 
ingenuity.” 

We now come to Potsdam, with Frederic the 
Great's favourite “ Sans Souci;” the interest of 
this building is heightened, in no small degree, by 
the library being left precisely as it was when oc- 
cupied by that monarch. “ Here,” to quote from 
the volume, “is his little writing-table, inkstand, 
hand-bell, sand-box, and sofa, It was amusing 
to see how industriously a band of young mili- 
tary aspirants alternately occupied his seat, as 
if, like the mantle of Elijah, it would have the 
effect of animating them to deeds of heroism.” 
From Berlin our author started to Warsaw. 
We like him all the better for the immediate 
cause of his journey, its object being to assist in 
the happy termination of a love adventure ; he 
was accompanied by a noble young Pole in dis- 
guise, the hero of this little romance. The route 
through the province of Neumark is desolate, 
and, if all postillions were as phlegmatic and 
dilatory as the one under whose guidance the 
two travelled, must be most wearying. ‘They 
passed through Custrin, Zorndorf, Landsberg, 
—exchanging, a few leagues beyond this last- 
mentioned place, the “ order, neatness, clean- 
liness, and industry of the Germans, for rags 
and dirt. Numbers of half-naked urchins ran 
after the carriage crying ‘ Kleba! Kleba!’ 
(bread), and miserable villages, composed of 
what might in justice be termed wigwams, with 
a wretched population, continued on to the very 
gates of Posen.” 

The travellers passed through Kleezewo, 
Semplono, Klodawa, to Warsaw. ‘There the 
young nobleman was restored to his family. 
We must make room for one little scene which, 
pesides its own interest, offers us a sad picture 
of domestic life in that ill-fated city. 

“ The joy of the venerable couple on seeing their 
brave son is indescribable,—that of the mother was 
almost frenzied, and after lavishing on him a thou- 
sand kisses, she embraced me ; at that moment the 
door was hastily thrown open, and two lovely girls 
rushed in, pushed aside their mother, and nearly 
smothered me with kisses before they discovered 
their mistake, to the great amusement of our whole 
party. In fact, it was not surprising they did not 
recognize their brother, as he was robbed of his 
brown mustachios, and enriched with a dark red wig; 
at the same time, his fine military figure was encased 





in the uniform of an English groom: the delusion 


was so complete, and he portrayed the character with | 


such fidelity, that it was nearly impossible to detect 
the imposition. 

“ The next day I had again the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the happiness of this amiable family, when I 
received every document that could possibly be ne- 
cessary to remove the scruples of my relative ; and 
in the evening dined with a large party of the patri- 
otic Poles, assembled for the purpose of celebrating 
the arrival of my friend, who, it appeared, had been 
expected for several days. This is the more singu- 
lar, when we remember that every letter which 
crosses the frontier is opened by the authorities, and 


| shows, that however arbitrary a government may be, 


yet when it attempts not only to stifle the etherial 
spirit of liberty, but to sever the nearest and dearest 


| charities of the human heart, its most vigilant and 
| active measures will prove altogether unavailing ; 


for I found that the Poles with whom I conversed 
contrived by some means or other to maintain so 
extensive a foreign correspondence, that they were 
as well acquainted with every political question which 
agitated Europe, as if they had passed their time in 
England. 

“It is rather a curious circumstance, that the 
banquet was held at the house of a distinguished 
Russian, as great an enemy to tyranny, as he is a 
friend to rational freedom. Yet even here, where 
suspicion was in a great measure lulled, it was ne- 
cessary to adopt the strictest precaution in order to 
prevent the intrusion of any of the army of spies, 
who invade the most private sanctuary ; and nothing 
can give a more forcible representation of the state 
of society, than the simple fact, that instead of the 
sideboard of plate which in our own happier coun- 
try is the accompaniment of the festive board, we 
had here a collection of weapons of defence, in 
order to be ready to repel any sudden surprise: ne- 
vertheless, in the face of all these precautionary 
measures, I heard language and opinions, and wit- 
nessed bursts of enthusiasm, which showed that the 
spirit of resistance in Poland only slumbers, to awake 
at a fitting opportunity, and crush for ever the out- 
raged power of the monarch who now wields her 
destinies ; for his barbarities have not only alienated 
every Pole, but enlisted in their favour the sympa- 
thies of the surrounding nations, and the signal for 
a general Polish insurrection will be the first war in 
which Russia may be engaged.” 

Our author, en his return, gives us a cireum- 
stantial account of that loathsome malady, the 
Plica Polonica. Ophthalmia, too, is a fearfully 
prevalent disease in Poland: it is stated, on the 
authority of a Russian officer, that at the time 
the traveller was in Warsaw, “ upwards of ten 
thousand of his countrymen were then its vic- 
tims, many of whom, it was feared, would never 
recover their eyesight.” 

We are glad to get into Silesia, after these 
scenes of suspicion and disease ; and our next 
halting-place is at Breslau, which appears to be 
a pleasant, bustling, prosperous town, with a 
fine promenade (the work of the French); noble 
churches, containing monuments of the Middle 
Ages, and curious paintings of the old German 
school, and many (we note the name as having 
not met with it before,) by Willmans, usually 
termed, par excellence, the Silesian Rembrandt. 
The tomb of Blucher is at Kriblowitz, not far 
from Breslau; a colossal statue, of cast-iron, by 
Rauch, has been erected to his memory. From 
Breslau we pass through Schweidnitz, Saltzbrun, 
by the castle of Furstenstein (of which we have 
a picturesque description), through Landshut, 
remarkable for the bleaching grounds in its vici- 
nity, Schmiedeberg, Hirschberg, taking by the 
way sketches of the beautiful scenery of the 
Reisengebirge chain of mountains, and of Sile- 
sian customs and manners. The people are of 
sanguine temperament, and courteous demean- 
our, and gifted with a sort of instinct towards 
the beautiful, which, we are told, gives even a 
tone to their phraseology. 

“ The word beautiful is, however, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to their cemeteries, which I have never seen 
exceeded in neatness. The Germans, who are gene- 





rally fond of flowers, have adopted them as symbols 
of affection for their departed friends; and every 
grave is planted with clusters of lilies, primroses, 
violets, and forget-me-nots, with here and there an 
evergreen. This method of cherishing the memory 
of those we love, is at once simple and touching ; 
the hand of the mourner rears its fragile emblems of 
human life, mingles her tears on the leaves with the 
dew of heaven, and, when the blossoms wither and 
die, remembers the resurrection, of which all nature 
is a type, and is comforted. 

“ In some parts of Silesia, I found the commend- 
able custom prevailed of having what is termed a 
dead-house attached to each cemetery, in which 
every person who dies is deposited, till signs are ex- 
hibited of decomposition. The deceased is laid upon 
a bier, with the hand attached to a bell-rope in such 
a manner, that, in the event of returning animation, 
the slightest motion is sufficient to alarm the atten- 
dant, who resides in an adjoining apartment, when 
the physician is sent for belonging to the establish- 
ment, and every means adopted for complete resus. 
citation that science can suggest. * * They have also 
another singular practice in Germany, that of bury- 
ing the dead, not in a winding sheet, or grave-clothes, 
but in dresses similar to those worn during life ; thus, 
the citizen is attired in a suit of mourning, the mili- 
tary man in his uniform, and the prince and the 
noble in state dresses, decorated with orders.” 

Were it possible, we would make room for a 
part of the pleasant description of the ascent of 
the Schneekoppe, (the highest of the Reisenge- 
birge chain,) but we must pass this by, and 
the curious labyrinth of rocks at Adersbach, 
and the bath of Warmbrun, where rank, amus- 
ingly enough, regulates sulphureous immersion, 
making “the wells” a sort of water Almack’s, 
We must pass, too, ‘‘ Kynast Tower,” with its 
well-worn legend of the cruel Kunigunde, and 
her just punishment; and the Kochel and Zacken 
cascades, which, if we are to believe the pompous 
inscription upon a tablet in the neighbourhood, 
ought to feel themselves immortal in the conde- 
scension of a visit paid to them in 1800, by Fre- 
deric William IIT. and Queen Louise. Our next 
halt must be at Prague. Our traveller was for- 
tunate in his companions in the Eilwagen, one 
of whom, a stout gentleman, and very fond of 
schnapps, and of extolling the excellencies of the 
Austrian government, “concluded by saying, 
that there was more liberty in Austria than in 
England. This was, indeed, a discovery : and 
I begged to be informed how that position was 
to be established. ‘Why, have you not,’ said 
he, ‘ passed your infamous Reform Bill, thereby 
making it compulsory upon the whole nation to 
become members of the Reformirte Kirche ?’ 
(Reformed Church!)” 

At Prague we have a sketch of the Ex-King 
of France and his family. 

“ One wing of this immense edifice [the Hradschin 
palace] (which is more remarkable for extent than 
beauty) is occupied by the ex-king Charles X. and 
his suite ; the remainder is appropriated to the ser- 
vice of the different departments of the government. 
The illustrious exile lives in the most unostentatious 
manner, and is still the same hospitable, good-natured 
man that he has ever been in publie and private life, 
and quite as popular with the good people of Prague 
as he was at Edinburgh. He was looking extremely 
well for his age, and if we might judge from the tran- 
quil smile that played around his mouth, is perfectly 
happy in his retirement. The Duke of Bordeaux 
has grown up a handsome boy, but rather short for 
his age, and his form, which is robust, exhibits more 
of strength than gracefulness; his complexion 1s 
ruddy, with light eyes, Grecian nose, and a very ex- 
pressive mouth. He is said to possess an extraordi- 
nary capacity for learning, and altogether promises 
to be a most accomplished Prince ; for which he is 
much indebted to the tuition of his governor, the 
Duke de Blacas, who is acknowledged, even by his 
opponents in politics, to be one of the most intellec- 
tual men of his day. There is hardly any restraint 
imposed upon the young Prince, who is seen, every 
other day, riding on his little pony, or sauntering 
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through the shops or public places in Prague, and is | 
not only the idol of the court, but of the citizens, | 
who are loud in his praise; and if we only credit | 
one half of the thousand anecdotes related of the fine | 
qualities of his head and heart, France will have no | 
cause to be discontented, should it be the will of fate 
to elevate him to the throne of his ancestors. 

« His sister Mademoiselle is equally popular; her 
countenance is interesting and expressive, but she 
appears very delicate ; I scarcely observed any alter- 
ation in the appearance of the Due d’Angouleme, 
but in that of the Duchess grief has anticipated age, 
and she appears to exist merely for the sake of her 
youthful relatives. However, in none of the royal 
party are the ravages of time and adversity more 
distinctly perceptible than in the Duchess de Berri: 
her restless, ambitious mind has not adapted itself to 
the severe reverses her fortunes have sustained. At 
the time I visited Prague, she occupied a small villa 
a few leagues distant from the town.” 

The high Catholicism of Prague, testified in 
its splendid cathedral, and the zeal with which 
services and saints’ days seem to be attended, 
make it a suitable residence for Charles Dix. 
Some further description of the palace of Wal- 
lenstein, which is left in the state as when last 
used by the Duke, would have been welcome; 
but our traveller cuts this short, for the sake of 
sundry legends of less interest. On the whole, 
Prague must be a desirable place of sojourn. 

* Owing to the number of palaces, churches, public 
buildings, and other splendid remains of its ancient 
grandeur, it is more imposing than Vienna, and far 
preferable as a residence; the situation being much 
more salubrious, and the climate more mild and 
equable, the cold in winter rarely exceeding twenty- 
four degrees Reaumur, and generally averaging be- 
tween seven and ten, while during the greatest heat 
of summer the thermometer seldom rises above 
twenty-three. * * The provisions are good and cheap; 
and an excellent red wine resembling Burgundy is 
produced in the neighbourhood. The theatre equals 
that of Vienna, and the musical department and 
orchestra cannot be too highly praised.” 

We are recommended the route through Mo- 
ravia, from Prague to Vienna, through Brunn 
and Austerlitz. Our author, however, only 
speaks of it incidentally, and then starts, in search 
of gaiety, for Carlsbad. 

“ Before I reached Carlsbad, I was met by a band 
of hotel and lodging-house agents, who showered into 
my carriage their cards of address; many of them 
baptized with names sufficiently bizarre to excite the 
risibility of the traveller. Therefore I had to choose 
whether I should repose in the ‘ Eye of God,’ the 
‘Lap of the Virgin,’ the * Nest of the Seven Wise 
Swallows,’ or in the ‘ Arms of the beautiful Mermaid :’ 
and, if this did not please me, who could refuse the 
tempting invitation, * This night shalt thou sleep in 
Paradise.’ And, in truth, those visitors who wish to 
combine economy and civility with a due attention 
to the culinary department, will find the Paradise a 
most excellent inn.” 

We shall not say much of Carlsbad or Toplitz; 
the life led at one of these German watering- 
places being already sufficiently before the pub- 
lic, thanks to the cheerful old man of the Brun- 
nen, and the less charitable pen of Mrs. Trollope. 
One night, the author, while on a mountain ex- 
cursion, was compelled, by a mountain storm, to 
take refuge for the night in the little inn belong- 
ing to a mountain village. 

“ T found the inn to consist of a long wooden build- 
ing, two stories high ; the under room fulfilled the 
triple capacity of kitchen, saloon, and sleeping-room ; 
it had a large crucifix at one end, and a gaudy-paint- 
ed statue of the Madonna at the other, dressed in 
tinselled clothes like a child’s doll, and inclosed in a 
glass case; a couple of tables, and long wooden 
benches for seats, completed the furniture: the 
centre was occupied with a stove, in the form of a 
pyramid, around which were arranged the beds for 
the children, who now, perfectly naked, were playing 
about the room, but the moment they saw me, as if 
Thad been Riibezahl himself, they scrambled scream- 
ing into their nests, and hid their little rosy faces 





under the plumeaus, 





“ My entrance seemed to excite no less astonish- 
ment in the elder inmates ; the distaff was laid aside, 
the cook suspended her operations, the pipes enjoyed 
a few minutes’ repose, and all for the purpose of taking 
a minute survey of the stranger. On demanding in 
German if I could be accommodated with a bed and 
supper, the answer was‘ Nicht Deutsch’ (no German), 
so that I was entirely dependent on my acquirements 
in the Czechen dialect. After taking some slight re- 
freshment, I had ample leisure to revenge myself for 
the curiosity of the guests, by observing them and 
the household, who had now assembled around the 
evening meal. This commenced with a monstrous 
wooden bowl of beer-soup, out of which each guest 
began to lap with a horn spoon: it is by no means a 
contemptible refreshment when properly made, con- 
sisting of boiling beer, eggs, spice, cream, and sugar. 
I found it very general in allthe Sclavonic countries 
through which I travelled. The beer-soup being soon 
dispatched, was succeeded by a bason full of potatoes, 
which also quickly disappeared ; these were followed 
by a finale of slices of rye-bread and butter: the 
whole was washed down by a large can of beer, that, 
in true patriarchal simplicity, made the circuit of the 
table. The master of the house repeated a short 
prayer both before and after supper, during which 
laudable act I could have excused the accompani- 
ment of his holding an image, I presume of the patron 
saint, elevated in his right hand. Instead of candles, 
the apartment was lighted by pine torches. 

“1 now retired to the sleeping apartment above: 
the greater part I found occupied with hay, corn, and 
straw ; there was, however, one corner furnished with 
three or four beds, to one of which I was introduced ; 
the others were occupied by the different members 
of the family, male and female. This is a faithful 
picture of the domestic manners and arrangements 
of a Bohemian farmer of genuine Czechen origin. 
They live plentifully, are hospitable and good- 
natured: but there is an utter want of cleanliness, 
neatness, and order, in their houses, furniture, farms, 
&e. 

“T had probably slept an hour, when I was awoke 
by the discharge of fire-arms, which I heard repeated 
several times, and then all was silent. I subsequently 
learned that a severe skirmish had taken place be- 
tween the custom-house officers and smugglers, in 
which, I presume, the latter were victorious, for in 
less than half an hour about a dozen men entered the 
room beneath, with packs on their backs,and strongly 
armed ; for the ceiling being merely composed of 
boards, and these sufficiently warped by the heat, I 
distinctly witnessed all their movements, to which 
the moon lent me her assistance. Having deposited 
their packs, they commenced drinking schnapps; 
and as the landlord had waited up for them, the 
house was, I presume, a regular rendezvous for smug- 
glers; in a short time the packs were converted into 
pillows, the benches into beds, and the whole party 
were snoring in chorus, so that my slumbers were 
effectually banished for the remainder of the night.” 

From Tetschen (his original place of destina- 
tion), the traveller enters Saxony; and taking 
boat at Schandau, glides down the Elbe—ascends 
Lilienstein, (its sister hill, Kénigstein, crowned 
with its impregnable fortress, not being accessible 
to a visitor, save he be provided with a special 
order)—and reaches Dresden. Here, again, he 
pauses for a while, to talk of pictures, palaces, 
churches : these, as being already familiar, cannot 
claim an extended notice here; but our readers 
will rejoice at a peep into Prince Piickler Mus- 
kau’s castle grounds, which our author visited : 

“ We now caught an occasional glimpse of the fine 
chateau belonging to Prince Piickler-Muskau, deeply 
embosomed in the foliage of an extensive wood. In- 
stead of going into the town of Muskau adjoining, 
we took up our abode at a mineral bath, called after 
the Prince * Hermansbad ;’ and, as it is situated in 
the park, it has the advantage of being surrounded 
by agreeable promenades, which gives it a pretty 
rural aspect. It is, however, more sought after in 
summer as a cool retreat, than for the efficacy of its 
waters. 

“Onarriving at the castle, we were politely received 
by the Princess Piickler-Muskau, daughter of the 
late Chancellor Hardenberg, from whom we were 
sorry to learn that the prince had de some 





months previous on a tour to Algiers, and other parts 
of Africa, where he is said to be engaged in gathering 
another basket of * Tutti Frutti.’ 

“ The castle is really a splendid building, and cer- 
tainly the prince’s tour through England has not been 
without utility ; since English neatness and English 
comfort were plainly visible throughout the grounds 
and the chateau. The former are laid out with good 
taste, and, unlike the various misnamed ‘ Englische 
Anliige’ (English pleasure grounds), we so frequently 
meet with in Germany, nature and art were here 
most felicitously blended; the walks and avenues 
were not made merely for the purpose of exhibiting a 
serpentine form, but were judiciously conducted in 
such a direction, as to embrace the finest prospects ; 
but in nothing, perhaps, has the prince been so for- 
tunate as in the selection of his trees, and groups of 
evergreens ; which, when taken in one general coup- 
d'eil, mingle their shades most harmoniously toge- 
ther, and form a very interesting picture. 

“ The next object that particularly struck me, was 
the river Neisse, as it gently glided through the park, 
whose course has been directed into a more pic- 
turesque channel by the guiding hand of the tasteful 
proprietor: artificial islands, their banks blooming 
with aquatic plants, lakes, temples, summer-houses, 
fishing cots, and rustic bridges, are only a few of the 
embellishments of the park at Muskau, which, for 
the pure taste displayed in its arrangements, is cer- 
tainly unequalled in Germany. 

“T perceived in the park some fine specimens of 
oak, pine, and linden ; and from their immense size 
and luxuriant foliage, they appear to be indigenous to 
the soil; but the climate is a great enemy to the 
tender plants and evergreens, natives of more south- 
ern lands. ‘The meadows also wore not the lovely 
verdure of our own more humid isle, but appeared 
parched by the long drought ; and though in spring 
they no doubt exhibit a different aspect, yet, the 
summer being hot and short, and the winter long and 
severe, must have a very unfavourable effect, not 
only on these, but on many of the exotic plants. In- 
deed, none but a patriot, or an absolute enthusiast, 
would ever have expended so much money on an 
ungenial soil, and in a country destitute of any in- 
tellectual society. 

“The gardener related to us several anecdotes of 
his master’s passion for landscape gardening, particu- 
larly the grief he always expressed whenever a flower 
or plant was by some unexpected frost or blight pre- 
maturely destroyed.” 

From Dresden we pass through Meissen to 
Leipsic,—the author giving us, by the way, in 
a few lines, his opinions on German literature 
and philosophy; ‘which last,” he says—speak- 
ing of the metaphysics of Kant, Wolf, Leibnitz, 
Fichte, and Schelling—* have filled Europe with 
their works, and the mad-houses with patients!” 
The chapter closes with a few memoranda of 
the battle of Leipsic. 

The next opens with a glimpse at Thuringia ; 
a few words upon Schiller and Goethe, and con- 
ducts the reader back to Carlsbad. Thence again 
we start for Franconia; our route now leading 
us through Muggendorf, with its Dogberry of a 
magistrate, whora we are half inclined to show 
up for our readers’ amusement—Bamberg and 
Nuremberg, pleasantly described by our author. 
This last stronghold of antiquity, wherein, as a 
recent traveller (Mrs. Jameson) has happily said, 
the mind “ becomes absolutely wrinkled up” by 
contact with primitive manners—relics of days 
gone by—might seem to be left in all its comely 
and sober old costume, for the pleasure of jour- 
nalists and draftsmen. We come, by Anspach, 
and Wurtzburg, and Fulda, to Cassel, where we 
shall stop for an anecdote of Jerome Bonaparte : 

“The population of Cassel, including the garrison, 
amounts to twenty-three thousand, about one half of 
what it numbered under King Jerome; but it was 
then the capital of an extensive kingdom, Westphalia, 
and consequently the residence of a great number of 
public functionaries, independently of the large troop 
of dissolute retainers of the dissipated court of the 
good-natured but voluptuous king; and, notwith- 
standing the bustle, splendour, and wealth, which the 
court spread around by their extravagance, yet 
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Jerome was as much the object of the contempt of 
the Hessians, as his stern brother was of their fear. 
Perhaps no king ever deserved more justly the title 
of merry monarch than Jerome; he encouraged at 
his court amusements of every description, nor did 
he consider the progress of the Russians towards his 
capital a circumstance of sufficient importance to in- 
terrupthisgaieties. Accordingly, whena French envoy 
was dispatched to announce his immediate danger, 
though well acquainted with the thoughtless cha- 
racter of the monarch, yet, in this instance, he was 
not a little surprised, on arriving at the palace, to 
find the whole of the courtiers engaged, not in a 
council of war, not in devising the best means of re- 
sisting the enemy, but in sacrificing to Bacchus! and, 
on approaching the presence chamber, his ears were 
met by incessant peals of laughter, and loud shouting, 
as if a troop of school-boys had just broke loose. In 
such a critical moment ceremony was out of the 
question,—he therefore opened the door unannounced, 
when he beheld the furniture piled up in a corner, 
and the king and his attendants engaged at blind- 
man’s buff! Jerome was not a little dismayed to 
learn that his game was terminated, and that the 
Russians were almost at the gate of the capital. He, 
however, contrived to escape, carrying with him some 
of the most valuable articles of the public treasury. 
Jerome's levity, which in this instance might have 
had serious consequences, prevented any from ensuing 
to his loving subjects, when they parodied his royal 
inscription, H. N. R. (Hieronymus Napoleon, Rex) 
by Hier, Nisten, Raiuber (Here, Nestle, Robbers). 
In this respect the Hessians were more fortunate than 
the Milanese painter, who was severely called to ac- 
count for applying Pilate’s inscription over the cru- 
cifix, I. N. R. L., to Napoleon, when he declared the 
coincidence to be entirely accidental, his translation 
being ‘ Imperator, Napcoleo, Rex, Italie.’ ” 

Having arrived within a few pages of Gottin- 
gen, and the conclusion of the first volume, we 
will close our notice. We shall travel through 
the second in a similar manner; or, it might 
be said, over it,—our progress having been nearly 
as rapid as if it had been taken in a balloon. 





Lives of the most Eminent Foreign Statesmen. 
Vol. II. By G. P. R. James, Esq. [Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 76.] Longman. 

In limiting the lives comprised in the volume 

before us, to four only, Mr. James has acted 

wisely ; for in his account of Richlieu, (1585- 

1642); of Oxenstiern, (1583-1654) ; of Olivares, 

(1587-1643); and of Mazarin, (1602-1661) ; 

he has been compelled to write the history of all 

Europe during half a century. How intermi- 

nable that history, during the memorable period 

in question—when our Charles I. was replaced 
by Cromwell; when the united provinces were 
struggling with Spain; when the Swedish hero 
was giving immortality to the thirty years war 
in Germany; when Portugal escaped from the 
yoke of her neighbour; when Italy was per- 
petually overrun by the armies of Austria, 

France, and Spain—is well known to even the 

most ordinary reader. 

But if the author be thus entitled to praise, 
for devoting so considerable a space to the sub- 
ject, (considerable, we mean, in regard to the 
limits of so peculiar a publication as the Cyclo- 
pedia,) we may hesitate before we approve the 
design of the undertaking. Whether the lives of 
statesmen be admissible at all in a biographical 
series, may well be doubted. They are the pro- 
per scope of history, and ought not, politically 
speaking, to appear as separate biographies. ‘The 
individual, and not the statesman, is the legiti- 
mate subject of biography—of that which should 
come home to every man’s bosom, and contain 
lessons of instruction for the conduct of life. 
When the man can be separated from the minis- 
ter, and he often may be, then indeed the 
wielder of a nation’s destinies may, as rationally 
as the most private individual, appear in such a 
work, Yet let us not be thought to censure Mr. 





James, while condemning, as common sense 
enjoins, this confusion of subjects essentially dis- 
tinct ; it is not the author, but the editor of the 
Cyclopedia, that must on this charge be ar- 
raigned before the tribunal of criticism. 

But critical rules, however founded in reason, 
will have little effect on most readers, who will 
be grateful for knowledge, in whatever form it 
may be conveyed; and we can assure them that 
they will find no mean store of it in the present 
volume. The ‘ Lives,’ for the most part, are 
carefully written ; accuracy, both as to facts and 
the deductions flowing from them, has, in gene- 
ral, been observed; and though the merit of all 
is not the same, we know not where else we could 
refer the historical student for so much popular 
information respecting thestatemen under notice. 

The life of the Cardinal de Richlieu, which 
occupies full half of the volume, a space cer- 
tainly disproportionate, is the best written. The 
subject was, beyond doubt, the most extraordinary 
man of his country and age. Endowed by nature 
with a subtle rather than a commanding genius, 
he contrived to raise himself from the humblest 
ranks of the aristocracy, to the highest pinnacle 
of earthly power; and, what is much rarer, to 
retain it, in despite too of the most formidable op- 
position, until the very close of life. Such a man, 
it will be confessed, must have possessed great 
abilities; must have had a deep insight into the 
human heart, and been, above all other men, 
conversant with the circumstances which, alike 
at court and in the world, generally influence 
human opinion. It is equally certain, that the 
perseverance with which he pursued any given 
object, no matter what obstacles lay in his way, 
was more remarkable than even the sagacity of 
his views, or his deep-laid policy. Unlike most 
other statesmen, he did not attain his elevation 
by accident; it was the necessary result of his 
own combinations. His fortune, splendid as it 
was, was never his lord; it was his creature; 
and when, as was frequently the case, it proved 
rebellious to his will, he never failed to punish 
it. Yet,—and in this lies his peculiar character,— 
he never dreamed of controlling events ; he only 
aimed at directing them. He well knew that to 
resist a deep and rapid current, would be the 
most insensate folly, since he must of necessity 
be borne away by the overwhelming force; but 
he also knew that the waters might, at a proper 
point, and a favourable time, be easily made to 
diverge in a different direction. Human nature 
was the material with which he worked; and 
he did not seek to create a new one, but used it 
as he found it.—Of his dexterity in this respect, 
his whole life bears evidence. ‘The younger son 
of a poor family, he attained a wealth as un- 
bounded as his power; he could have enriched 
kings, while he held in his hand the balance of 
European destiny. But, alas! if he had much in- 
tellectual, he had not one atom of moral gran- 
deur. His indeed was a tortuous path; dissi- 
mulation, and even perfidy, were his prominent 
characteristics. He had qualities still worse : 
hatred the most vindictive, revenge the most 
terrible, were often his favourite pursuits; nor 
was he less to be dreaded, that he knew how to 
conceal the workings of his heart from every 
human eye. But, like one of his modern coun- 
trymen, who will be equally celebrated in his- 
tory, he was never criminal but when policy 
justified the step: he acted on the maxim, that 
an unnecessary crime is a monstrous blunder, 
which no wise man will commit, and which even 
the most powerful cannot commit with impunity. 
In reality, he probably cared little for either vice 
or virtue, except so far as either might promote 
his views: whenever the latter was likely to 
serve them with equal efficiency, he doubtless 
preferred it; nor was he slow to profess his ad- 
miration of what all other men esteemed, If 





the following statement could be credited, what 
great or good thing could be expected from the 
career of one, who at twenty-one gloried in de- 
ceiving the head of his church? 

“ As early as possible, Richlieu entered the army, 
and at the same time took the title of Lord of Chil. 
lon, asmall estate belonging to his family. + Scarcely, 
however, did his profession for life seem thus de- 
cided, when an unforeseen event changed his whole 
prospects, and led him into that course, in which his 
after years were passed. His brother Alphonso had 
been formally named to the bishopric of Lucon ; but 
of a melancholy temperament and superstitious 
mind, he suddenly formed the resolution of aban. 
doning the world ; renounced the bishopric to which 
he had been appointed, and retired to a convent of 
Carthusians. The see, thus left vacant, was not of 
any great importance, but the revenues thereunto 
attached, were still an object to the family of Rich- 
lieu ; and he was induced, without difficulty, to quit 
the profession of arms, and apply himself to the 
study of theology. * * At length in 1606, while 
still considerably below the age which the church 
of Rome has fixed for consecration to the episcopal 
functions, he applied to the Pope for a dispensation in 
regard to the term required ; and after having urged 
his suit for some time through the Cardinal du Per- 
ron, and the French ambassador, at the holy see, he 
proceeded himself to Rome, to solicit the favour he 
required in his own person. -A curious anecdote in 
regard to his conduct on this occasion, is told by con- 
temporary writers. He obtained, we are informed, 
an audience of the supreme pontiff, in the course of 
which he greatly conciliated the regard of Paul V., 
who then filled the apostolic chair; and on being 
asked his real age, induced that prelate to believe 
that he was considerably older than he really was, 
As the difference between the age he named, and 
that required by the canons of the church, was not 
apparently very great, the dispensation was granted, 
and Richlieu was accordingly consecrated to the 
bishopric of Lucon, on the 17th of April, 1607, by 
the Cardinal de Givry. No sooner, however, had 
the ceremony taken place, than the new bishop wrote 
to the Pope, confessing that he had deceived him, 
and begging his absolution for the falsehood he had 
committed. Papal morality, however, in this in- 
stance, did not show itself very implacable; and 
Paul, instead of evincing any indignation at the de- 
ceit, only declared, that he who had practised it was 
a very clever person. Ile proved himself to be so 
indeed ; and the unscrupulous use of means which, 
at the age of twenty-one, he displayed in hastening 
his elevation, afforded no bad specimen of the con- 
duct which he followed, in maintaining his authority 
through life.” 

Though we do not believe this story, which is 
highly improbable, if not absolutely impossible, 
it may be useful, as showing the opinion enter- 
tained of Richlieu by his contemporaries. The 
man who could be thought to have acted thus, 
must have had a character well known to the 
world.—We do not believe it for many reasons. 
1. The man could not be consecrated until he had 
been ordained priest, an ordination never per- 
mitted, even by dispensation, before the twenty- 
third year. As the baptismal register is always 
produced on these occasions, there can be no mis- 
take about the exact age. 2. One full year must 
always elapse after the ordination of a priest, 
before he can be raised to the episcopal bench: 
the Pope has no power to alter this. 3. If the 
fraud had been thus practised, the consecration 
itself must necessarily have been invalid. Per- 
haps, however, Richlieu was allowed to enter on 
the temporalities of his see, and his journey to 
Rome might have had this object only in view. 

Into the characters of Oxenstiern, Olivares, 
and Mazarin, we cannot enter. This portion of 
his task, however, Mr. James has not executed 
with equal felicity. The life of the first has been 
chiefly derived from French writers,—the worst 





+This must be a mistake: the feudal rights, not the 
territory of Chillon, belonged to the family of Richlieu- 
Many nobles without an acre of ground, enjoyed these 
rights,—the most oppressive part of the system.—£d, Ath. 
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of all possible guides where Frenchmen are not 
the subjects: it is therefore in many instances 
jnaccurate. The same objection applies, with 
even greater force, to the memoir of the Conde de 
Olivares, of whose character, we regret to perceive 
our author has taken a very erroneous view. It 
is drawn much too favourably: the rash minister 
had no policy ; he was but an accident; he had 
no system, no principles, no views beyond main- 
taining himself in the royal favour. ‘The account 
of Mazarin is much superior. On the whole, 
we repeat our persuasion, that the volume be- 
fore us will be a valuable addition to the rapidly 
accumulating stock of popular knowledge. 








The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of 
the Marquess Wellesley, K.G. during his Ad- 
ministration in India, Vol. 1. Edited by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin. Murray. 

Tuts volume contains the official despatches of 

the Marquess Weilesley, from his arrival in In- 

dia, or rather from his arrival at the Cape, to the 
capture of Seringapatam, and the death of Tippoo 

Sultan; the most important period in the history 

of British India. Under the government of his 

predecessor, Lord Teignmouth, a system of neu- 
tral policy had been adopted, which to the native 
powers seemed a consequence of fear, and was 
in its effects most mischievous: advantages were 
abandoned and instantly seized on by an enemy ; 
influence was resigned, to fall naturally into hos- 
tile hands; allied states lost confidence, hostile 
powers acquired courage; and six years of peace, 
instead of adding to the strength or security of 
British India, had in no small degree perilled 
its very existence. Tippoo Sultan, smarting 
under the disgrace and losses inflicted on him by 
the Marquess Cornwallis, was eagerly seeking 
an opportunity for revenge. French influence 
was predominant at the courts both of the Nizam 
and Surdia. Poonah, so far as its monarch had 
power, was secretly hostile, and the court of 

Berar was notoriously jealous of English influ- 

ence. 

Scarcely had Lord Wellesley landed, when his 
attention was arrested by Tippoo’s hostility, and 
by the alarming results of French influence at 
Hyderabad. ‘The latter was the more pressing 
danger, for without the Nizam’s aid, it was 
searcely possible for a British force to have march- 
ed against Seringapatam, with any reasonable 
prospect of success. The collection before us 
shows, with what skill and promptitude Lord 
Wellesley availed himself of some favourable 
circumstances, to force the Nizam to dismiss the 
large force which had been trained and disciplined 
for him by French officers: the result was, that 
fourteen thousand men, possessing a splendid 
train of artillery, and an arsenal well supplied 
with munitions of war, was in a few hours dis- 
armed and disbanded, and its officers yielded 
up prisoners to the British, without a single life 
being lost. 

The relations with the court of Poonah could 
not be arranged so satisfactorily ; Dowlut Row 
Surdia had paramount influenge over the mind 
of the Paishwah, and he was secretly leagued 
with the foes of Britain. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the history of Surdia’s treachery and 
duplicity: it is enough to say, that the English 
were forged to commence operations against 
Tippoo, when they had reason to believe that 
this crafty and powerful chief only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to commence active hos- 
tilities. 

Tippoo, while writing letters-to the governor, 
full of the warmest professions of friendship, 
was intriguing against the British at Hyderabad 
and Poonah, and had sent ambassadors to form 
a league against the Christian lords of India to 





merity, however, was equal to his perfidy : he at 
length sent to the French governor of the Mau- 
ritius, offering to form an alliance with France, 
and requesting permission for an auxiliary corps 
in that island to enter his service. At this mo- 
ment, the news of the landing of the French 
in Egypt, though closely followed by intelli- 
gence of Nelson’s victory at the Nile, convinced 
Lord Wellesley that it was necessary to act with 
promptitude and vigour; and, having obtained 
proof of the treaty carried on with the governor 
of the Mauritius, he resolved to attack the Sultan 
while his plans were yet immature, though he 
had to encounter difficulties which would have 
bafiled a less ablestatesman. The British force, 
on the coast of Coromandel, had been greatly 
reduced, and was in no condition to take the field; 
the unsettled state of relations with Poonah 
rendered it dangerous to move an army from the 
Bombay presidency ; but the despatches before 
us show the sound judgment with which his 
Lordship directed the combined movements of 
the British forces. The result is well known ;—a 
dynasty which, during the thirty-eight years of its 
existence, persevered in deadly enmity to the 
British name, ceased to exist; and the supre- 
macy of England in southern India was esta- 
blished on a basis which has never since been 
shaken. 

The second volume, we suppose, will contain 
the papers relating to the Mahratta War. 








Random Recollections of the House of Lords. 
By the Author of ‘ Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons.’ 

(Third Notice.) 
Tue interest which attaches to this work arises, 
in a great degree, from the subject. The writer, 
however, is skilful in giving a living reality to 
his sketches; but whether they be correct as 
likenesses, we are not able to determine. Our 
contemporaries, we observe, question his general 
accuracy, and certainly he has fallen into some 
strange errors; we cannot, however, consent to 
join in the laugh because he has said that “ the 
reform interest has great things to expect from 
the future career of the Earl of Carnarvon,” for 
this, after all, is a mere error in date. We know 

a very worthy, though somewhat fierce, radical, 

who travelled to Petersfield to vote for Lord 

Porchester, who then and there avowed himself 

a reformer—at least, his address was so inter- 

preted, and his political principles were so ex- 

plained by his friends; and it is somewhat ex- 
acting, in these times, to require that a public 
writer should be acquainted with every the latest 
possible changes in opinion. However, these are 
matters with which we do not concern ourselves, 
and beg leave therefore to introduce our readers 
to the literary 

Earl of Carnarvon, 

who “is a young man of very great promise ; his 

maiden speech, a few years since, almost electrified 

the House, and his subsequent efforts asan orator and 

a senator have certainly not disappointed the’expec- 

tations which his success on that occasion inspired. 

He speaks with great fluency, and his language is 

always correct, often eloquent. His voice is strong 

and flexible, but he does not at all times give it full 
scope. It is only occasionally that he furnishes their 

Lordships with a proof of its capabilities. His utter- 

ance is in good taste: it is neither too rapid nor too 

slow. His gesture is animated, but not extravagant. 

Altogether he is a tolerably graceful speaker. You 

see such an earnestness and such a visible sincerity 

in his manner, that you cannot fail to be pleased 
with him, however much you may disapprove of his 
principles, or however much you may dissent from 
his arguments. His matter is always good. He is 
free from the sin which generally attaches to young 
speakers, namely, that of being wordy. His sen- 
tences are tastefully constructed ; sometimes they are 
polished to a degree that weakens their native force; 


Caubul, Persia, and even to Turkey. His te-| but still you can never accuse him of quackery. 











Your mind is always more intently fixed on the 
idea than on the mere phraseology which expresses 
it. He seldom clothes the progeny of his brain in 
any gaudy or meretricious apparel: he may, in this 
respect, be said to be in the fashion, without being a 
dandy. You recognise the man of talent in every 
sentence he utters. If he seldom rises into the re- 
gions of genius, you never detect him descending to 
commonplace. He does not startle or overwhelm 
you by some striking or brilliant conceptions ; but 
he arrests your attention the instant he rises, and it 
is not in your power to withdraw it for a moment, 
until he has thought fit to resume his seat. His 
speeches are often full of powerful argument. He 
usually reasons with great closeness, and with logical 
precision. His illustrations are, for the most part, 
ample and happy: he takes a careful and compre- 
hensive view of his subject before he utters a syl- 
lable upon it. There are few men on either side of 
the House, or in either House, who see their way 
more clearly, and who are, consequently, less liable, 
to use a familiar phrase, to be caught tripping. He, 
who on the opposite side of the House, volunteers 
an answer to the noble Earl's speech, undertakes a 
task, the difficulties of which he will not find to dis- 
appear the more the nearer he approaches it. * * 

“ His personal appearance is against him: he is 
rather above the usual height, but sparely, and, to 
all appearance, weakly made.” 

We shall now give a brief sketch of 

Earl Mulgrave. 

“The present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has ren- 
dered himself extremely popular among the Roman 
Catholics and Liberal Party, since his accession to 
that office. They were never so well satisfied with 
the administration of any previous Viceroy. As a 
speaker in the House of Lords the noble Earl cannet 
be said to be well known. It is his own fault that he 
is not more extensively and favourably known as a 
debater in the Upper House. He is a nobleman of 
considerable talents, and of a highly cultivated mind. 
He wants depth of thought and vigour of expression ; 
but it is impossible to hear him speak without per- 
ceiving that he possesses a mind of considerable 
acuteness; while every sentence proves that he has 
studied with success the art of graceful or elegant 
composition. His style, when addressing the House, 
resembles, in some degree, the diction of his well- 
known novels of * Matilda,’ * Yes and No, &c. It 
has much of the diffuseness, with some of the floweri- 
ness, which characterise that of his works of fiction. 
His speeches abound with metaphors and with quo- 
tations from well-known authors, especially poets. 
His speeches are not remarkable for closeness or 
power of argument ; though, on occasions, I have 
heard him make some happy efforts in that way: 
neither does he throw much new light on the view 
of the subject which he takes. The matter of his 
speeches is most meritorious for its clearness of con- 
ception, and the ease and felicity with which he ex- 
presses his sentiments. You never lose sight of the 
point to which he wishes to conduct you; neither 
are you tired of his guardianship. There is some- 
thing winning in his manner; he is one of those to 
whose company you get attached, and with whom 
you like to travel the way, even should you differ 
with each other.” 

Upon the strength of the ‘ History of the Pe- 
ninsular War,’ in the title-page of which his 
lordship's name appears, we shall take leave to 
introduce here 

Tie Marquis of Londonderry. 

“The Marquis of Londonderry has made himself 
conspicuous, both within and without the House, by 
his extraordinary zeal, on all occasions, on behalf of 
the most ultra Tory principles. He is undoubtedly 
the most imprudent advocate in the Upper House 
of that class of principles. He never wastes a thought 
on the peculiar circumstances in which either him- 
self personally or his party as a body may be placed 
by the course he pursues, * * The extraordinary 
zeal he evinced in favour of Tory principles, and 
against the Reform Bill, when that measure was 
under discussion in the Upper House, put his life in 
more than one instance in imminent peril. An in- 
furiated mob on two occasions, at the period I refer 
to, attacked him in the streets, and he narrowly es- 
caped with his life. * * As respects his party, he 
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has, times without number, done infinite damage to 
them by the recklessness and imprudence of his 
political conduct. In fact, they have no sooner got 
themselves—it may be with a world of difficulty— 
out of one false position in which he had placed them, 
than he lands them in another. * * When he rises 
to address the House on any question of delicacy 
and importance, it is no uncommon thing to see the 
more cautious and prudent of his party look each 
other significantly in the face, as if fearing some 
calamity is about to befal their cause. And during 
the time he is on his legs, they listen with the most 
anxious attention to every word which falls from his 
lips; thankful, on the one hand, when he makes no 
serious slips, but always labouring, on the other, un- 
der the most painful apprehension of something awk- 
ward and injurious to their cause coming from him 
in the next sentence. 

“The great defect of the noble Marquis’s political 
character is his want of judgment. It were almost 
impossible to name a public man who has less. In 
cases where the most ordinary judgment might clearly 
see the path of prudence, he is sure to mistake it. 
If there he a right and a wrong course to follow, he 
will inevitably choose the wrong one. 

“ He has one redeeming quality in his character 
asa public man: he is strictly honest and straight- 
forward. He is not the person to compromise or 
abandon his principles, however alluring the tempta- 
tion held out to him. Nor will he under any cir- 
cumstances or for any consideration conceal or dis- 
guise them. Out they must come ; he must exhibit 
them to your gaze, in all their native nakedness, 
however hideous they may appear to you. Others 
of his party may in some measure soften down their 
principles by arraying them in a mild and concilia- 
tory phraseology ;—he disdains all such temporising 
with his principles—for so he considers it. Others 
may look upon the Poles in their late resistance to 
Russian tyranny as rebels, but they will take care 
not to say as much. The noble Marquis is out with 
it at once: he calls them in good set terms, * a nation 
of rebels.” Through this extreme integrity in his 
conduct, the whole country have as clear an insight 
into the interior of the Marquis of Londonderry’s 
bosom as he possesses himself. 

“ He is a man of honour as well as honesty. He 
would disdain to stoop to anything inconsistent with 
the acknowledged laws of honour, however much his 
own personal interests might be affected by the 
course he pursues, He would athousand times sooner 
sacrifice the dearest object of his ambition than com- 
promise a friend. * * 

“ He is a man of no talent. He cannot argue any 
question in a passable manner; nor can he make a 
connected speech on any question, even when he has 
most carefully studied the subject at home. His 
ideas, such as they are, are always ill assorted, and 
they seem to have a marked predilection for playing 
‘hide and seek’ with him. They are quite an un- 
manageable progeny ; they are fully as great ‘re- 
bels as the Poles.’ It is a thousand to one, after he 
has sat down, if you have any definite notion of the 
tenor of his remarks. If you recollect two or three 
of his leading ideas, and conjecture the positions at 
which he has been hammering away, with all imagi- 
nable zeal certainly, but in the roughest possible 
manner,—you have abundant cause to congratulate 
yourself on vour habits of attention. 

“His style is in keeping with his ideas, It is 
rugged and disjointed. He was never yet known to 
stumble on a tolerably turned period. 

And as for his elocution, it is still worse, if that 
be possible, than either. His voice is the harshest 
and most croaking I ever heard ; it sounds as if it 
were literally forced out of his mouth by some power- 
ful compression of his acoustical organs. Whether 
it be painful for the noble Marquis himself to speak, 
I cannot say ; I incline to the opinion it must: of 
this I am certain, it is very unpleasant to everybody 
else to hear him. His utterance is rather slow; he 
stammers occasionally, but not much. He newer 
makes long speeches, but he addresses the House on 
almost every subject. His favourite theme is the 
affairs of the Peninsula. He allows no opportunity 
to slip of holding up Don Miguel, Don Carlos, and 
all the other Dons of despotism, as paragons of every 
thing that is amiable and virtuous; and their Go- 
vernments, as the mildest and best under heaven. 

















As he is not to be reasoned out of his propensity for 
speech-making by his friends, so neither will he be 
sneered or ridiculed out of it by his enemies. Many 
a bitter taunt does he get from the Liberals, and 
many a term of ridicule is applied by them to him, 
because of his foolish speeches about the ‘ affairs of 
the Peninsula,’ but all without effect. He neither 
heeds their sneers nor their sarcasms. He is perfectly 
impermeable to anything and everything of the kind. 
Even Lord Brougham, who is a terror to every body 
else, when he is expected to scatter his bitter sneers 
and withering invectives about him, is armed with 
no terror to him. He is quite impervious to any- 
thing the noble Lord can say. In fact, he has been 
so long accustomed to this sort of treatment, that it 
were surprising if it had any effect upon him. 

“In the gesture of the noble Marquis, there is 
little on which to remark. It is not extravagant, 
though his seeming zeal for his principles and his 
party would naturally lead one to infer that it is so. 
He moves his right arm slightly, and occasionally 
his body, so as that he may get a glimpse of his friends 
immediately around him ; but this is the utmost ex- 
tent of his action. 

** He almost invariably causes great annoyance to 
those of his own friends who address their Lordships 
from that part of the House in which he sits. When- 
ever one of them rises, or is expected to rise to speak, 
from that part of the House, he removes from the 
first bench to one of the seats or rather ‘ sacks,’ im- 
mediately before the Woolsack ; when, laying his 
chin or the side of his head in his right hand, he 
stares at them with an intensity and uninterrupted- 
ness of gaze, from the beginning to the end of their 
oration, which were enough to disconcert any man 
not possessed of unusually strong nerves. The only 
redeeming circumstance in this part of the noble 
Marquis’s conduct, is, that he greets them with a 
pretty frequent cheer, which always has the merit of 
being a most hearty one. * * 

“The Marquis of Londonderry is a handsome 
man. He is above the middle height, and well form- 
ed. His countenance has nothing of harshness in it. 
It is rather, if any thing, of a pleasant expression. 
His features are regular, and his face inclines to the 
oval conformation. His complexion has something 
of the florid in it, and his hair is of a light brown 
colour. He appears to be in excellent health, and 
looks considerably younger than one who has entered 
his fifty-eighth year.” 





History of the Reformation. By the Rev. H. 
Stebbing, M.A. Vol. I. [Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopzdia, Vol. 77.] Longman & Co. 


Tue Reformation, which early in the sixteenth 
century began to astonish the minds of men, is, 
beyond all comparison, the most important event 
that has happened in Europe, since Christianity 


triumphed over Paganism. Like other great 
revolutions, its causes had long been silently at 
work, and must, in the very nature of things, 
have produced their results, had Martin Luther 
and his associates never existed. As antagonist 
principles, embittered by personal considerations, 
were suddenly roused into active collision, the 
conflict could not fail to be a fierce one ; nor, as 
those principles have each their partisans at the 
present day, can we be surprised that the causes, 
the character, and the consequences of the 
struggle should be viewed in so different a light 
by the opposite combatants. Hence, the distrust 
with which we should peruse the statements of 
both; the duty incumbent on us to weigh con- 
temporary records; and, by the aid of calm 
reasoning, to derive from real facts the legiti- 
mate deductions. Whether such reasoning is 
to be expected from the clerical historian, may 
well be doubted. Be he Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran, English Protestant, or Dissenter from 
all, he must approach the subject with the opi- 
nions and feelings peculiar to his own church ; 
and well he knows, that if the result of his 
labours be not conformable to the views of those 
with whom he is associated, he must be prepared 
for a persecution more or less active, according 





to the character of that church. The truth of 
this observation has been abundantly manifested 
by experience: assuredly, there is not one his- 
torian in holy orders, who, from the time of 
Luther to the present, is to be followed on this 
subject. The same censure may, in a modified 
degree, be applied to the lay historian, unless 
that layman be indifferent to all revealed reli- 
gion, and, consequently, unmoved by the anti- 
pathies or predilections of any party or sect. 
Sad is the reflection on either our knowledge or 
our wisdom, generated by this fact, that infidels 
only have justly described the motives, the acts, 
and the tendencies of the hostile parties. Yet 
let not the Christian philosopher despair: the 
sources of information are still, and for ages will 
remain, open; and he has only to divest himself 
of preconceived notions, and approach the sub- 
ject with honesty of purpose,—with a mind 
anxious for the truth, and resolute on proclaim- 
ing it, to attain his wish. 

Mr. Stebbing, we are sorry, though not sur- 
prised, to perceive, is no exception to the censure 
we have passed on clerical historians. He is evi- 
dently a special pleader, whose object is to serve 
his party, coute qui coute. Not that we for a 
moment dispute his sincerity; on the contrary, 
sure we are that he has been guided throughout 
the volume before us by conscientious, however 
mistaken, opinions. And, indeed, it is scarcely 
possible even for the coolest observer to keep 
his judgment unbiassed at the aspect of the reli- 
gious world prior to the Council of Trent. We 
seriously doubt whether Paganism, in its worst 
time, exhibited more profligacy than the (so 
called) Christianity of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. From the Pope down to the 
meanest friar, a'l was corrupiuion; it was not a 
few individuals;—it was not even any class of 
ecclesiastics that was solely to be censured; it 
was the whole system of Roman Catholic eco- 
nomy in every part of Europe. And this fact, 
melancholy as it is, has been acknowledged by 
innumerable writers, even in that communion, 
Many and most vehement were the demands 
for one universal reform, “alike in the head 
and the members of the church,” made, not by 
humble ecclesiastics or private individuals, but 
by cardinals and princes,—nay, by whole na- 
tional councils, whether ecclesiastical or secular. 
This corruption of the clergy—corruption alike 
as to doctrine and discipline—had the most per- 
nicious effect on the people. But let not our 
indignation at this fact, honourable as the feel- 
ing undoubtedly is, shut our eyes to other facts 
not less deserving of attention. That the Refor- 
mation effected prodigious good, no honest man 
will deny; but that either its progress or its 
consequences were unmixed with evil, is what 
no wise man will venture to assert. Omitting 
ali consideration of doctrine, about which we, as 
laymen, have no wish to dispute, we may name 
two prominent evils deforming most Protestant 
churches—1. The influence of the government 
in ecclesiastical affairs; 2. The general disuse of 
ecclesiastical councils, and the consequent laxity 
of discipline. 

But reverting to the volume before us, the 
author, we fear, is deficient, not only in exemp- 
tion from prejudice, but in the previous know- 
ledge necessary to a thorough understanding of 
his subject. ‘Take, for instance, the following 
passage on penance :— 

“ The expediency of admitting a penitent to com- 
munion, without pressing the penal discipline beyond 
the appearance of genuine sorrow, was acknowledged 
in the earliest ages of the church. Some there were 
who would not allow that the soul, which had sinned 
against the faith, could ever be fully purified from 
its guilt; but their opinion was opposed both by the 
principle and practice of the church; and in the 
primitive times, the trembling offender knew, from 
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the beginning of his penitence, that the door of | 


mercy would be opened to him as soon as he proved 
himself sincere in his confession and humiliation.” 

Now, all this is counter to the positive testi- 
mony of antiquity. In the earliest ages of the 
church, penance was most gevere,—a fact which 
no man will dispute, if he consult the canons of 
the most ancient councils. Many were the 
crimes for which the offender, whatever his con- 
trition, remained excommunicated for a long and 
definite period,—for three, or seven, or ten, or 
fourteen years. Many there were for which he 
was refused all entrance within the walls of the 
church, and was compelled, during many years, 
to worship outside the door, exposed alike to the 
weather, and to the reproachful gaze of his less 
erring brethren. Nay, there were some—not so 
heinous as to be uncommon at the present day— 
for which the culprit could never make satisfac- 
tion in this life; and all that he could hope, was, 
that on the bed of death the church would re- 
luctantly re-admit him to her bosom, and to a 
participation of the sacraments. So far from 
penance being increased, it was invariably re- 
laxed, in subsequent ages; nor is anything so 
frequent as the complaints of saints, doctors, and 
synods, that the severity of the ancient discipline 
was lamentably, and even criminally, relaxed. 
Yet there was some justification for the indul- 
gence; after the primitive fervour had departed, 
the penance, which once had been borne with 
contrite humiliation, was felt to be too galling to 
be longer endured, and human nature freed itself 
from the yoke. When the delinquents were few, 
the church might enforce the penalty ; but when 
they became so numerous, as to equal or even 
surpass the unoffending, they might safely bid 
defiance to the most rigid and powerful of their 
pastors. ‘The church,” to use the words of a 
modern historian, “‘ was compelled to bend to 
the weakness of her children,”’—a fact so uni- 
versally acknowledged, that we cannot sufli- 
ciently express our surprise at the contrary state- 
ment of our author. 

On the subject of Indulgences, Mr. Stebbing 
is nearly as inaccurate as in that of penance. 
Here he should have given us the opinions of 
the ancient church, and shown by what grada- 
tions a system, simple in its origin, and not re- 
volting to reason or religion, became so infamous 
in the sixteenth century. He should have ad- 
duced the sentiments of the divines who, even at 
this profligate period, denounced the traffic as 
characteristic of Anti-Christ; and he should 
have separated the — of the questors from 
the principles on which they were instructed to 
act. And in two other respects, he is equally 
censurable: 1. In the disputes of Luther with 
the Roman Catholic theologians, he follows the 
adherents of the reformer, to whom, on all occa- 
sions, he awards the victory. ‘There can be no 
doubt that where superstition or heresy is con- 
cerned, Luther had always the advantage; but 
some of his own opinions,—for example, that of 
justification by faith, were as contrary to Scrip- 
ture and philosophy, as most of those he com- 
bated; and here he was invariably overcome by 
his antagonists. None but the most inveterate 
sectarians will now countenance such opinions. 
2. A greater fault is the silence,—yes, total 
silence, which Mr. Stebbing observes in regard 
to the notions of Luther on other subjects, such 
as that of ecclesiastical and civil governments, 
the administration of the sacraments, and the 
degree of Christian liberty which every “ be- 
liever” has a right to enjoy.t+ Is the author 
ignorant of these notions which made Luther's 
very friends blush for him, and afforded so much 
triumph to his enemies? or, while knowing them 





+ The more dangerous opinions of this extraordinary man, 
will be found in ‘The History of the Germanic Empire,’ 
vol. iii, the only English work which has dwelt on them. 





well, has the writer chosen to suppress them ? 
But this silence, from whatever cause arising, is 
more tolerable than the passage where he vindi- 
cates the culpable opinions or acts of the re- 
formers. ‘Thus, Luther taught from the first, 
that to resist the Turks was to resist God him- 
self. Why? Because God had resolved to 
punish the Germans, and had ordained the mis- 
believers to be His instruments! Nobody in 
his senses will believe that Luther, in so mon- 
strous a sentiment, was influenced by the slight- 
est religious feeling: his was one of policy,—a 
desire to embarrass the Emperor and the Catholic 
states, by persuading the Protestants not to 
march one foot against the advancing Mussul- 
mans,—not to vote one florin for the prosecution 
of the war. How injurious this feeling to the 
well-being of the empire—how near proving fatal 
to Christendom itself, is well known to every 
reader of Germanic history. Yet hear Mr. Steb- 
bing, on one of the many occasions, when the 
reformers refused to defend either their country 
or Christianity :— 

“ Nothing now remained to be done, but the se- 
curing of sepplies for the war against the Turks. It 
had been foreseen that Ferdinand and the Emperor 
must appeal to the states for this purpose. Philip of 
Hesse, and the Elector of Saxony had, accordingly, 
determined not to render aid, either by money or 
arms, till satisfaction was given them respecting their 
own safety. In this they were joined by the other 
Protestant princes and deputies, and also by the 
representatives of the sacramentarians, Neither 
arguments nor threats could move them from the 
politic determination thus taken; and the greatest 
monarch in Europe, supported by the power and 
influence of the Roman Church, found himself effec- 
tually thwarted in his designs by the resolution of a 
few princes, who based their independence on a pure 
and reasonable faith.” 

We know not what the reader’s feeling may 
be on perusing this passage, and we will not 
express our own; but let us suppose—and this 
argument will have some weight with Mr. Steb- 
bing—any portion of this kingdom were in- 
vaded, and a parliament being required to vote 
the necessary supplies for the defence of the 
country, the representatives of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and of the dissenters generally, should 
rise in their places, and declare, that, by their 
advice, not one of their constituents would march 
against the enemy, nor would they consent that 
one shilling should be voted, until the sectarian 
preachers were placed upon precisely the same 
footing as the ministers of the Established 
Church; until tithes, rentals, and dues were 
equally open to all. What would he say of their 
patriotism ? The case, however he may state it, 
is exactly similar. In Germany the Protestants 
openly proclaimed that the religion of Moham- 
med was better than that of Rome, and if they 
must be subject to either, assuredly they would 
prefer the former. Few of them, indeed, could 
think so monstrously ; but they acted as if they 
did; and had not the Emperor, by hasty con- 
cessions, won them over to a sense of duty, Ger- 
many would soon ha. been in the power of the 
Turks. But we have omitted to notice one 
point still more unfavourable to the Lutherans. 
It was not equality of privileges which they 
demanded ; no, they had entirely abolished the 
Roman Catholic religion in their own states, and 
seized on the ecclesiastical revenues, which there, 
as in England, went to enrich the prince and his 
adherents; and they insisted on retaining these 
revenues, and on the perpetual exclusion of the 
rival faith, No wonder that the Romanists 
should endeavour to secure for their fellow 
Christians both toleration, and a portion, at 
least, of the confiscated property; but they failed 
in the attempt, and their rivals gloried in the 
triumph. Nor was this all; for while the re- 
formers insisted on the abolition of the Romish 





worship in the states now recognized as Protest- 
ant, they, with still more effrontery, stipulated 
that ample toleration should be extended to 
their brethren in the states of the Catholics 
themselves. Incredible as it may sound to ears 
accustomed only to popular histories, no fact is 
more certain, than that while the Lutherans 
and sacramentarians sternly refused toleration to 
others, they clamoured loudly for it themselves. 
In vain was it for the Romanists to reproach them 
with their injustice, and ask, how they could 
expect the Protestants to be permitted to wor- 
ship in Catholic, when Catholics were so 
severely repressed in Protestant states? The re- 
ply was characteristic, though, alas! melancholy 
enough! Theirs was the pure, reformed, divine 
faith, and to insist on its diffusion was a duty 
they owed to heaven; but the religion of the 
Papists was rank idolatry, the offspring of the 
devil; and they never could reconcile to their 
own consciences, or account to God, for permit- 
ting such a detestable worship to be celebrated 
wherever they could prevent it. In short, they 
were the instruments of the Almighty, chosen 
for the two-fold purpose of destroying idolatry, 
and diffusing the reformed religion. 

We repeat, why has the historian chosen to 
suppress these and other facts, which are so well 
known to any one who has taken the trouble to 
peruse the writers of both parties? Can this be 
serving the cause of the Reformation? Candour 
is not yet wholly banished from the minds of 
English readers; and when they find (as assu- 
redly they will find, when some Roman Catholic 
historian chooses to lift a corner of the veil that 
has hitherto concealed the fanaticism of the re- 
formers,) how carefully the view has been closed 
by Protestant historians, what will they think 
of the Reformation? What of its defenders? Let 
the truth be told; let justice be done to papist, 
pagan, or devil. ‘The best of causes—and few 
are better than the Reformation, whatever the 
instruments by which it was effected—must 
suffer by want of candour. 

We now close our observations. They have 
been made with great pain,—the more so, as 
from the preceding work of Mr. Stebbing, ‘ His- 
tory of the Christian Church,’ we were led to 
expect a history more distinguished for research 
as well as candour than we have found the pre- 
sent. We assure him that we value the blessings 
of the Reformation as much as he does; that 
we care as little for the papists: but to no 
church, to no party, to no individuals, will we 
ever sacrifice one iota of truth; for none will we 
ever, knowingly, suppress fact; and though we 
may not win the applause of a bigoted coterie, 
we shall, at least, have the approbation of the 
many who dare think for themselves, and, what 
is of infinitely more importance, that of our own 
consciences, 





A Day in the Woods ; @ Connected Series of 
Tales and Poems. By Thomas Miller, Basket- 
maker, Author of * Songs of the Sea Nymphs,’ 


&e. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tue circumstances under which this volume is 
given to the public, are such as to call forth the 
sympathy of all who would lend a helping hand 
to one whom the Fairy visited in his cradle, but 
left behind her no more substantial blessings 
than poetic thoughts and delicate imagination ; 
and these, alas! when exposed to the keen air 
of the world, too often verify the old supersti- 
tion, by turning out slate stones when their 
owner had fancied them genuine gold coin. 
“That the world is overstocked with authors, is 
not to be disputed,” says Mr. Miller, in his sim- 
ple and intelligent preface, ‘but it is equally 
true that it is too full of basket-makers”! We 
hope that he will find that it has yet room for 
another to belong tv each craft—that he may 
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advance pleasantly along his literary path, still 
finding, in his other calling, asure support where- 
upon to fall back, under any of the thousand 
vicissitudes of a literary life :—in plainer English, 
that he may be enabled, by pursuing his business 
in afavourable situation, and under the patronage 
which should be extended to his woven osiers, no 
less than his woven rhymes, to raise and main- 
tain himself above those difficulties which have 
hitherto oppressed him, and hindered him from 
doing deliberate justice to the talents of which 
this book proves him to be possessed. 


The prose, as well as the poetry, of this ‘ Day in 
the Woods,’ is well written. The work consists 
of a series of woodland sketches and reveries, 
with here and there an incidental legend 
—the framework in which these are set being so 
slight, that it might have been dispensed with 
altogether. They contain much pleasant descrip- 
tion of natural objects, with occasional bursts of 
imagination of a higher order, such as we have 
often remarked visiting the uneducated sons of 
genius with peculiar vividness; but it is from 
the poetry in the volume we shall make our ex- 
tracts, and we are sure to be thanked for intro- 
ducing to the reader the following verses— 


To the Sky-lark. 


Whither away? companion of the sun, 

So high, this laughing morn? Are those soft clouds 
Of floating silver, which appear to shun 

Day’s golden eye, thy home? or why, ’mid shrouds 
Of loosened light, dost thou pour forth thy song ? 
Descend, sun-loving bird, nor try thy strength thus long! 


Ethereal songster! soaring merrily, 
Thy wings keep time to thy rich music’s flow; 
Rolling along the sky celestially, 
And echoing o’er the hill’s wood-waving brow, 
Along the flood, that back reflects the sky, 
And thee, thou warbling speck, deep-mirrored from on high. 


And thou hast vanished, singing, from my sight! 
So must this earth be lost to eyes of thine ; 
Around thee is illimitable light, 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright asabove! Thine is a glorious way, 
Pavilioned all around with golden-spreading day! 


The broad unbounded sky is all thine own ; 
The silvery-sheeted heaven is thy domain; 

No land-mark there, no hand to bring thee down, 
Glad monarch of the blue eternal plain! 

To thee is airy space far-stretching given, 

The vast unmeasured floor of cherubim-trod heaven! 


And thou hast gone, perchance to catch the sound 
Of angel-voices, heard far up the sky ; 
And wilt return, harmonious to the ground ; 
Then with new music taught by those on high, 
Ascend again, and carol o’er the bowers 
Of woodbines waving sweet, and wild bee-bended flowers, 


Lovest thou to sing alone above the dews, 

Leaving the nightingale to cheer the night, 
When rides the moon, chasing the shadowy hues 

From dark robed trees, and scattering far her light 
O’er tarn and tower ?— But thou art with the sun, 
Looking on wood and vale, where low-voiced rivers run. 


I hear thy strain ;—now thou art nearing earth, 
Like quivering aspens moves each fluttering wing ; 
Rising in glee, thou comest down in mirth ; 
Hast heard the seraphs to their Maker sing 
The morning hymn; and comest to teach thy mate 
The anthem thou hast brought from heaven’s gold-lighted 
gate? 


Lute of the sky! farewell, till I arain 
Climb these cloud-gazing hills! Thou must not come 
To where | dwell, nor pour thy heaven-caught strain 
Above the curling of my smoky home. 
Others may hear thee, see thee, yet not steal 
That oy from thy glad song which at this hour I feel! 
The Evening Hymn. 
H w many days, with mute adieu, 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky! 
And still it looks as clear and blue, 
As when it first was bung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud 
That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder, tramping deep and loud, 
Have left no foot-mark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though | have heard them many a time, 

They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the bill, 
A listening awe pervades the air ; 
The very flowers are shut, and still, 
And bowed as if in prayer. 
And in this hushed and breathless close, 
O'er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
That still low voice in silence goes, 
hich speaks alone, great God! of Thee. 





The whispering leaves, the far-off brook, 
The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 

The hive-bound bee, the lonely rook,— 
All these their Maker own. 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes; 
Bright guardians of the blue-browed night! 
What are ye in your native skies ? 
I know not! neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 
Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim or end. 
1 know they must be holy things, 
That from a roof so sacred shine, 
Where sounds the beat of angel-wings, 
And footsteps echo all Divine. 
Their mysteries I never sought, 
Nor hearkened to what Science tells. 
For, oh! in childhood I was taught, 
That God amidst them dwells. 

The darkening woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 
All leave the stillness more profound. 

The twilight takes a deeper shade, 
The dusky pathways blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and glade,— 
All, all is mute below. 
And other eves as sweet as this 
Will close upon as calm a day, 
And, sinking down the deep abyss, 
Will, like the last, be swept away : 
Until eternity is gained, 
That boundless sea without a shore, 
That without time for ever reigned, 
And will when time’s no more. 
Now Nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave ; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, ‘ Behold a God!’ 


And, lastly, here is a graceful sonnet, in which 
the words and the willows are happily twined 
together ; it ought not to be lost upon those who 
love verses and need baskets :— 


Sonnet to a Lady. 
WITH A BASKET. 

These osiers by a murmuring river grew, 
That leaped and laughed in sunshine all the day ; 
The winds, thin-lipped, with their green leaves did play, 
And on their silvery palms the pearly dew 
Hung like the watching stars in night’s deep blue ; 
And birds sailed o’er them as the day grew grey, 
And white waves kissed their stems, then rolled away, 
Making soft melody, as on they flew. 
Despise them not—for ’twas a poet’s hand 
Gave them the simple form which now they wear, 
Better could he weave thoughts in accents bland, 
And by his power the heart in triumph bear; 
But he is a mere shell on Ocean’s sand, 
Which Triton lip hath not yet sounded clear. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

§ Our Commercial Relations with China, by a Visitor 
to China."—* On the British Trade with China, by 
J. Matheson, Esq.’—* Letter to Viscount Palmerston 
on British Relations with China, by H. H. Lindsay.” 
—These several writers are all for war, or for such 
manifestation of spirit and resolution as usually ends 
in war. A few words of comment on a single pas- 
sage in Mr. Lindsay’s pamphlet will, it appears to 
us, serve instead of a lengthened discussion. “ Had 
the monopoly of the company,” he observes, * been 
continued, I feel inclined to believe, that no change 
in our political relations with China would have been 
requisite.” Well then, let the free traders conduct 
themselves as the monopolists did, or take the con- 
sequences. If the government feel that its dignity 
is likely to be compromised by the hasty or intem- 
perate conduct of either party, let them withdraw 
their representative, and leave the trade to be car- 
ried on at the hazard, cost, and profit of individuals. 
Before we talk of the benefits to be derived from a 
trade, which has to be secured to us by a war, let us 
calculate the cost and profits of past trade wars. We 
are however taught to believe, that in this instance 
a mere manifestation of war—a sound of trumpets— 
would be sufficient. If so, it would be a braggart 
business, unworthy a great nation. But the spe- 
culators might find themselves mistaken; there 
have been many idle flourishes of this nature here- 
tofore, and without success. Admiral Drury made 
one in 1808; poor Lord Napier another. But 
that war is a possible consequence, cannot be de- 
nied ; and such war would cost more in twelve months 
in money and in lives, to the one side or the other, 
and therefore to humanity, than the worth of all the 





wash that was ever poured down the throat of John 
Bull, and all the opium that ever consoled our quiet, 
peace-loving friend John Chinaman. If the respec- 
tive nations can trade beneficially, and to their mu. 
tual satisfaction, so be it ; if not, let them shake hands 
and part good friends. Mr. Matheson is shocked to 
find Mr. Auber stating with an air of triumph, that 
the E. I. C. have been able ¢o temporize with the 
Chinese without loss of character.” Why, consider. 
ing the nature of our intercourse with China, and the 
character of the people and government, we hold this 
to be the perfection, not only of political policy, but 
of political morality. 

* Moller’s Memorials of German-Gothice Architec- 
ture, &c. by W. H. Leeds.’"—The original is a well 
known and valuable work ; nor do we object to the 
present translation, in which the introductory papers, 
and that on Construction, may be read with advan- 
tage; but two-thirds of the volume, at least, are oc- 
cupied with a description of plates, comparatively 
valueless, as the plates are not given. As a com- 
pensation, we suppose, we have in the appendix a 
very useful table of Continental Lineal Measures, 
by Mr. Woolhouse, of the Nautical Almanac office. 

* The Book of Flowers, by Mrs. Hale.-—What will 
Mrs. Trollope say ? Here is an American lady giving 
anational version of the old Eastern garden-language ; 
while we—shame upon our superior civilization! 
have nothing but translations from the French, or re. 
prints, as in the pretty satin-bound manual before us, 
We should like to know, which of our Colvilles or 
Knights could send out the simplest “ How-do-you- 
do 2?” of courtesy out of their flower-plots and green. 
houses; to say nothing, of course, of more intricate 
and delicate communications. Some of our ladies 
should look to it, that England may not be utterly 
and for ever out-shone in these important matters. 

‘Gems from American Poets..—A dainty little 
book ; its editor, however, has made a mistake in 
classing Miss M. A. Browne among American pocts. 

*Davis’s Salvation of a Christian.’ —A_ well- 
arranged work, in which genuine piety is not less con- 
spicuous than sober discretion. 

*Skene’s Chronology of the Old Testament.’—A 
useful work for young students of Sacred History. 

*Cherville’s First Step to French..—An unneces- 
sary addition to the countless host of French intro- 
ductory books. 

* Finlay’s Miscellanies.’—Miscellaneous enough in 
all conscience, but possessing no other merit. 

* Wyld’s Railway Map.—Not merely the railways, 
but the principal rivers and canals are here laid down. 

Before we conclude we must announce, that new 
editions have lately been published, of * Our Village,’ 
in three neat little volumes very prettily illustrated ; 
* Pencillings by the Way,’ with two or three addi- 
tional letters ; ‘Goethe and his Contemporaries ;’ of 
Mrs. Austin’s delightful ‘Story without an End ;’ 
and Mary Howitt’s ‘Sketches of Natural History ; 
of Mundy’s ‘ Life of Rodney,’ an excellent class 
book for our naval schools; of * The Remains of the 
Rey. Charles Wolfe ;’ of ‘London and the Lon- 
doners ;’ and of Charles Lamb’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
which, though last named, is not lowest in our esteem, 
if only for its associations. 


ANATOMICAL WORKS. 

‘The Natural History of Man, with a Map and 
Tilustrative Plates..—-Good Messrs. Darton & Sons, 
if your * workman” has stolen (“convey the wise it 
call”) a large portion, if not substantially the whole, 
of his volume from Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures, that is 
no reason why you should have conveyed the five 
“illustrative” heads given in that work to your 
copper-plates; and still less, why you should intro- 
duce your theft as matter of boast into the title-page. 
You ought to know that, as far as authorship is con- 
cerned, “hane veniam petimusque damusque’—that 
plagiarism is a thing of course. It is conceded to 
literature, as to medicine, that the pourers out of 
one phial into another should be more numerous than 
the original prescribers. But booksellers are person- 
ages of more weight and consideration than authors, 
and should be respected accordingly ; not forgetting 
that there is a certain critical reviewer, who wears a 
great wig, and is accustomed to sit in Lincoln’s Inn, 
who makes nice distinctions, rather inconvenient to 
those who, besides taking the meat from a brother's 
mouth, must needs steal his plates also. That, how- 
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ever, is not so much our affair: we are not great 
dealers in the plate line ; and, moreover, “ the blood 
of Douglas can protect itself :” but it is our bounden 
duty to warn our readers, that the illustrative plates, 
mentioned in the title-page, are confined to the afore- 
said five heads, and (whether you, gentlemen, begged, 
porrowed, stole, or bought them from Mr. Callow, 
Mr. Lawrence’s publisher) to let our friends know 
that they are to expect these old acquaintances for 
their money,and no more. Having thus discharged 
« our limited service,” it is but fair to add, that the 
author aspires only to the dignity of a compiler, and 
honestly acknowledges the authorities from whence 
his book is taken. Upon the whole, our young 
readers will find it an amusing and instructive little 
volume, and very neatly got up. We could wig, 
however, that young people were not taught to con- 
tent themselves with such very loose and unsatisfac- 
tory reasoning as is contained in the chapter on the 
causes of the varieties of the human race. If it be 
thought necessary to the dissemination of “sound 
morals and religious education,” to awaken doubts 
respecting that vergta questio, or rather to beget a 
prejudice to one side of it, we prefer Brother Peter's 
method of concluding the dispute with a good round 
oath, and so stopping all inquiry in limine, to arguing 
the case, and arguing it badly. In point of fact, 
nothing can be more idle than the discussion itself: 
it turns on a point obviously incapable of solution ; 
and, whether the races were from the beginning dis- 
tinct, or whether the colourable difference between 
the several varicties was raised between the time of 
Noah and the age of the nigri Memnonis arma, is a 
matter which has as little to do with religion as with 
button-making. 

‘A Manual of British Vertebrate Animals, §c. sys- 
tematically arranged, by the Rey. Leonard Jenyns, 
M.A.’—Zeal for natural science is so abounding, and 
the progress of discovery is so rapid, that descriptive 
and classified catalogues, like almanacks, require an 
almost annual revision. In 1827, Dr. Flemming 
published his ‘ History of British Animals,’ when 
the total number of the vertebrate species known to 
British naturalists as indigenous, was four hundred 
and eighty-seven ; the present volume describes five 
hundred and eighty-one species. The classification 
is eclectic ; “ Regard has been paid to what has been 
written on this subject, by the most recent writers 
in each department,” (preface); but the system of 
Cuvier may be considered as forming the basis of the 
whole. We have our doubts, how far this innovation 
is wise. Classification exists as much for the purpose 
of reference, as for analytic accuracy ; and frequent 
changes are a great practical inconvenience to the 
student. It would be better to consign the partial 
corrections of error to notes, or prefaces ; and to pre- 
serve well-known systems unbroken, till the amount 
of corrections should become sufficient to justify a 
remodelling of the whole. Natural history of itself 
is too much a science of names: and the multiplica- 
tion of designations, rendered necessary by generic 
changes of arrangement, is often a very puzzling 
stumbling block, on consulting new authors. A few 
slight sketches of the habits, &c. of the several spe- 
cies, are added to the descriptions; but this part of 
the subject is very meagrely treated. We had oc- 
casion to consult them, and were not a little sur- 
prised at the doubt, which we find hanging over some 
of the most important facts in this department. 








List of New Books.—Blunt’s Civil Engineer, No. IV. 
21s. swd.— Raumer’s England, in 1835, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s.— 
The Peep of Day, 18mo. 3s.—Blunt’s Jesus, Part ILI. 12mo. 
5s. 6d.—Pratt’s Poor Law and Workhouse Acts, 12mo. 
3rd edit. 3s. swd.—Cowper’s Works, by Southey, with 
plates, Vol. I11. 5s.—The Solar Eclipse, or the Two Al- 
manacs, Is. pl.; ls. 6d. col.—The Remains of S. Drew, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Manner of Prayer, by W. Walford, 
fc. 8v0. 6s.—The Path of Life, by Clunie, 18mo. 1s. 6d.— 
Clavis Botanica, 1s. swd.—Chapman’s Greek Harmony of 
Gospels, 4to. 21s.—Westall’s Illustrations to the New Tes- 
tament, 4to. 16s. bds.; Svo. 7s.—Teasing made Easy, 18mo. 
1s.—Leifchild’s Observations on Providence, 3rd_ edit. 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—The Young Man’s Remembrancer, by Mat- 
thew Mead, 32mo, 8d.—Sketches and Skeleton Sermons, 
12mo. 4s. 6d.—Burn’s Popular Guide to Health, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.—An Introduction to Phrenology, by Robert M‘ Nish, 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—The Beautiful Temple, &c. by J. E. Holmes, 
18mo. 1s. swd.—The Sacred Harp, new edit. royal 32mo. 
3s. 6d. silk.—An Offering of Sympathy, royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
cl.—Carlton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
Part II. with etchings, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Verses for a Chris- 
tian Child, 1s. swd. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


WILLIAM GODWIN. 

Tue death of a man in the eightieth year of his 
age can excite no surprise ; yet Mr. Godwin retained 
till the last hour of his protracted life, such a vigour 
and strength, both of body and mind, that his friends 
had, perhaps, less intimation of the coming event 
than usually marks its approach in much younger 
men, 

Mr. Godwin, according to a brief and somewhat 
imperfect memoir, prefixed to the edition of ‘ Caleb 
Williams, in the Standard Novels, was born at 
Wisbeach, on the 3rd of March 1756. THe was the 
son of a Calvinist minister, and received his edu- 
cation at the Dissenters’ College at Hoxton. In 
1778 he became, himself, minister to a congregation 
at Stowmarket, in Suffolk. In 1782, we believe, he 
published his first work, entitled, *‘ Sketches of His- 
tory in Six Sermons ;’ but in 1783 he abandoned the 
Church, came to London, and devoted himself 
wholly to literature. It was not, however, till 1793 
that he attracted general attention, by the publication 
of his ¢ Political Justice-—a work which, though now 
almost forgotten, excited extraordinary attention at 
the time of its appearance. This was followed, 
almost immediately, by ‘ Caleb Williams,’ which at 
once established a reputation that will carry his 
name down to posterity. In 1797 he published 
* The Inquirer,’ a series of essays, in which he further 
developed, or rather gave wider application to, the 
principles advanced in his first great work ;—in 1799 
*St. Leon’: in 1801 he produced, at Drury Lane, a 
tragedy, called * Antonio,’ which, however, was per- 
formed but once; in 1803*The Life of Chaucer,’ 
and ‘ Fleetwood’ in 1804. 

About this time, though the fact is not stated in 
the memoir referred to, he opened a bookseller’s shop 
in Skinner Street, and became a somewhat extensive 
publisher of children’s hooks, many of which he 
wrote himself; but as his name, from his known 
political and religious opinions, was likely to preju- 
dice their sale, they were issued under the fictitious 
one of Baldwin—among these was a somewhat 
popular History of England. He continved in 
trade for many years, but ultimately, we believe, 
failed. So entirely had he been lost sight of by the 
public generally, during these years of drudgery, 
that when * Mandeville’ was announced, in 1817, it 
sounded like a voice from the grave. Mr. Godwin 
now again devoted himself to literature, brought out 
areply to Malthus, whose work was expressly written 
to controvert the opinions of Condorcet, Godwin, 
and others of that school ; and subsequently, though 
at wide intervals, produced ‘The History of the 
Commonwealth’ —‘ Cloudesley’"—* The Lives of the 
Necromancers’—and continued his literary labours 
almost to the last hour of his life. We have not in- 
tended here to give a complete list of his works, but 
only to allude to the more celebrated: he wrote 
many others, among them we remember an ‘ Essay 
on Sepulchres.’ 

Mr. Godwin was three times married. Tis first 
wife was the celebrated Mary Wollstonecraft, by 
whom he had one daughter, the present Mrs. 
Shelley; by his second marriage, one son, the 
author of‘ Transfusion.’ Of his genius we haveso often 
spoken, that it is not necessary for us here to repeat 
our encomiums. As aman, he was of a mild and 
placid disposition, with great urbanity of manners— 
perhaps a little cold. Something, therefore, may be 
deducted for mere temperament, from the value of 
the acknowledgment, when we add, that it was a 
marked peculiarity of his character, that, under all 
circumstances, of good report or ill report, he always 
spoke of friend or foe with the same equal discrimi- 
nation and justice. 

It is to the honour of Earl Grey that Mr. God- 
win’s old age was made smooth and pleasant by an 
appointment under government, which, though mo- 
derate in salary, and nominal, we presume, in its 
duties, was sufficient for his modest desires. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND A 


WE must gossip this week, (and shall, we are sure, 
be excused if we are somewhat garrulous on the sub- 
ject,) about a magnificent manuscript lately brought 
to this country, and shortly to be sold by auction by 
Mr, Evans. Itis entitled, ‘ s1p1a sacka LATINA EX 





VERSIONE SANCTI HIERONYMI. CODEX MEMBRANACEUS, 
SECULI VIII, SCRIPTUS MANU CELEBERRIMI ALCUINI, 
VENERABILIS BEDE DISCIPULI, ET CAROLO MAGNO DO- 
NATUS, DIE QUO ROM coronaTus FuiT.” Its history, 
as traced in the catalogue, is curious, and especially 
interesting to Englishmen, and of its authenticity 
there appears to be no question among persons the 
most competent to offer an opinion on the subject. 
Alcuine, as is well known to all who are conversant 
with Anglo-Saxon literature, was a native of York, 
and a disciple of Bede. “The fame of his great 
learning attracted the attention of Charlemagne, who 
engaged him to superintend his own studies and 
educate his sons. He confided to him also the regu- 
lation of the lectures and discipline of the Univer- 
sities he had recently founded. Alcuine discharged 
his duties to the entire satisfaction of Charlemagne, 
who honoured him with his friendship and bestowed 
upon him various ecclesiastical preferments. About 
the year 778, at the solicitation of Charlemagne, 
Alcuine engaged in a revision of St. Jerome’s Latin 
version of the Holy Scriptures. With this view he 
commenced the present manuscript, which he com- 
pleted in the year 800. Being then too far advanced 
in age to undertake a long journey, he sent this in- 
estimable fruit of his labours to Rome, by his friend 
and disciple Nathaniel, who presented it to Charle- 
magne on the first day of the year 801, during the 
ceremony of his coronation, as an homage and a 
testimony of his profound veneration for the virtues 
of the Emperor. No higher proof of the veneration 
with which Charlemagne regarded this manuscript 
of the Holy Scriptures could possibly be given, than 
the mention he makes of it in his last will and tes- 
tament in 811.—*‘ Lothaire I. the grandson of Charle- 
magne after having lost the throne of France, en- 
tered the monastery of Prum in Lorraine, as a monk, 
Here he deposited the Bible of Charlemagne. In 
1576 the convent was dissolved, and the Benedic- 
tine monks preserved the Bible with religious vene- 
ration and carried it with them to Grandis Vallis 
near Basle. It remained there till the occupation 
of the episcopal territory of Basle by the French 
troops in 1793, when all the property of the abbey 
was sequestrated. In that year it became the pro- 
perty of M. Bennot, Vice-President of the Tribunal 
of Delémont, from whom, in 1822, it was purchased 
by M. Speyr-Passavant, the present proprietor.’ 
The manuscript is generally acknowledged to be 
one of the most magnificent ever brought to this 
country: it is written upon vellum, and is in the 
finest state of preservation. Prefixed is a richly 
ornamented frontispiece, in gold and colours, sur- 
mounted by a border, in which the word “ Carolus” 
is introduced ; it is enriched by four paintings, which 
exhibit the state of the arts at that period, and by 
thirty-four large initial letters, containing seals, histo- 
rical allusions and emblematic devices, and is stated to 
be the most ancient manuscript of the entire version 
of the Holy Scriptures by St. Jerome now in exist- 
ence. After this, need we say to any who are within 
reach of Pall Mall, go and see it ? 

It will be seen by our columns, with what unusual 
spirit the Concert season is commencing. Laporte’s 
determination to restrict the Italian opera singers to 
the stage and Concert Room of the King’s Theatre 
will have a good effect, if it stimulate our English 
singers to endeavour to fill their places—and must save 
us from the weary iteration of half a dozen favourite 
airs, duetts, and trios, which hitherto formed such 
a tiresome feature in these performances: indeed, 
our principal artists seem laudably bestirring them- 
selves in search of novelty: Mori promises us some 
of the music of * Les Huguenots’—Moscheles, a post- 
humous Concerto of Sebastian Bach’s. It is pro- 
bable too, that Thalberg, whose extraordinary talents 
on the pianoforte have raised quite a furore abroad, 
will visit London in the course of the season. Such 
of his music as we have heard, is more sterling than 
most of the compositions of the rising race of pianists, 

We yesterday heard a fragment of a Concert, 
given by the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. Perhaps it is not 
fair to be severe upon “ half-done deeds,” but the 
music to which we did listen was performed with a 
cold slovenliness, which gave neither present plea- 
sure nor promise for the future. We ought to make 
honourable exception of Mr, Richardson's flute-play- 
ing, which is admirable. 
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We understand that Mr. Theodore Hook is about 
to proceed to Hanover, and has undertaken, under 
the express patronage of His Majesty, to write the 
History of that kingdom. 

It is, of course, impossible for us, this week, to 
offer any detailed account of the performances at 
Exeter Hall, the first of which took place last night, 
unless we were to be unjust enough to report upon a 
mere trial. We were much pleased, however, at the 
rehearsal on Thursday. The band is much better 
proportioned than at the last meeting; the chorus 
gives token of careful drilling, and, on the whole, 
the two went together with .excellent steadiness, 
under Sir G. Smart’s conduct. The organ, too, is 
an immense improvement upon the instrument for- 
merly employed, and, by the change in the position 
of the drums, much of that violent knocking effect is 
prevented, which was then so disagreeable to the 
ear. It seems impossible, from the extreme width 
of the room, to bring the chorus singers more closely 
together, however desirable this might be. At pre- 
sent, from their complete separation, they are ad- 
mirably arranged for a double chorus, The solos, as 
far as we heard them, promise very well; we may 
particularize Miss Rainforth, whom we have hitherto 
praised with hesitation. Should this meeting fall 
short of the expectations of its projectors, in the 
public support it receives, they will have a right to 
say, that much of the love for music, and of the 
desire to bring forward native talent, so largely pro- 
fessed just now, is merely affectation and pretence. 

The veteran Dibdin takes a farewell benefit on 
Monday at the Olympic; we heartily hope that the 
kindness of his professional friends, who have prof- 
fered their gratuitous services, and his own efforts in 
Abednego and Mother Goose, will be witnessed by a 
house full of admiring friends. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is Open daily from 10 in the Morning till 5 


in the Evening.—Admission, ly. ; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

The THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is Open to the Public from 
Nine till Dusk.—Admiission, 1s. a , 

T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACLOUS MAJESTY. 
The EXHIBITION of the NEW WATER COLOUR SOCIETY, 
Exeter Haut, Strand, is now Open from 9 o'clock until Dusk. 


—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogues, 6d. ~ 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

The SEVENTH EXHIBITION of Drawings, consisting of the 
Works of Zucchero, Fra Bartolomeo, Polidoro, and A. del Sarto, 
is Now open. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

The EIGHTH, comprising the Works of Titian and Albert 
Durer, will be opened immediately after the closing of the present 
Exhibition, which will take place at the end of the whic 

112, St. Martin’s-lane. 8S. & A. WOODBURN. 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Exhibition of the DESIGNS for the NEW HOUSES of 
PARLIAMENT is Now oren at the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
(East end), Trafalgar-square.—Admission, ls. 

B. FERREY, Hon. Sec. 


PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE, 

Just Opened, a splendid View of LIMA, the City of Kings and 
Capital of Peru, founded by Pizarro, comprising all its principal 
Buildings, and displaying all the magnificent Scenery that sur- 
rounds it.——* This Picture worthily adds another to a series of 
exhibitions to us always attractive.” Atheneum.—The favourite 
View of ANCIENT THEBES continues open. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Just Opry, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. ‘The Subjects are, the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in 
Piedmont, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is first seen by moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 
ground, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 

istant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village. The 
coming day reveals the scene of desolation ; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been. The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
-it exhibits all the effects of light and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5. 
































SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 

Ar the meeting on the 8th instant, a letter was 
read, from Sir John Herschel, giving an account of 
the appearance of Halley’s comet since its return 
from the sun, and describing it as a most beautiful 
sight, having increased very considerably in magni- 
tude. A letter was also read from Mr. Babbage, 
suggesting the application of the Camera lucida to 
the eye-piece of a telescope, for the purpose of map- 
ping and delineating the positions of stars ; and Prof. 
Rigaud, of Oxford, communicated some interesting 





particulars relative to the astronomical instruments 
used by Dr. Halley, at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich. 

We avail ourselves of the present opportunity, to 
announce that the Council awarded the medal of the 
Society to Sir J. F. Herschel, for his Catalogue of 
the Nebule and Clusters of Stars, &c., and to make 
one extract from the admirable address of the Pre- 
sident, on “ the singular interest attached to the exa- 
mination of these bodies, and upon the history and 
present state of our knowledge of them,” likely, we 
think, to interest the general reader. 

“The discoveries (he ebserved) as to the nature 
of the bodies of our solar system which the use of the 
telescope presented to its first inventors, must have 
been unexpected, and in no small degree astonishing. 
Yet we may safely assert, that they exhibit no re- 
markable novelty. The ring of Saturn alone can be 
considered as materially different from the objects 
constantly before our eyes. In all the other planets 
we see bodies similar in shape to our earth, analogous 
(as we have good reason to believe) in internal con- 
stitution, revolving in like manner, enlightened by 
the same principal luminary and by similar satellites, 
the subjects and the exciters of similar attractions, 
and possessing at least some similarity in the con- 
struction of their surfaces and in the phenomena 
of their atmospheres, as far as spots and belts 
enable us to conjecture. Everything, in fact, leads 
us to conclude that they are bodies of the same 
order; that, with specific differences, there is a ge- 
neric resemblance ; that the circumstances of forma- 
tion, which have bound all in one mechanical system 
respecting the sun as the principal seat of force, have 
also impressed upon all one physical system, as tes- 
tified by the similar arrangement of subordinate bo- 
dies, and the probable resemblance of their gaseous 
as well as their solid parts. 

* But, when we look into the sidereal world, the 
analogy of system fails entirely. A star, it is true, 
may be conceived analogous to our sun: a double 
star, forming a binary system, though we have no- 
thing here exactly like it, is still not remarkably 
different in its nature from a single one: but a star, 
regularly surrounded by dense nebulous matter, an 
irregular nebula in which one point is brighter 
than the rest, a nebula in which all idea of a 
stellar point is lost,—all these present instances of 
appearance, gradually yet totally different, and en- 
tirely dissimilar from every permanent body in our 
system. The resolvibility of some of these nebulae, 
implying the existence of an immense number of 
stars at a proximity apparently much greater, in pro- 
portion to their individual brightness, than the stars 
which we commonly see, is a very striking phenome- 
non: but far more striking is the irresolvibility of 
others, whose magnitude seems to imply comparative 
nearness, which, nevertheless, defy our telescopes, 
and whose general appearance seems obviously to 
contradict the notion of consisting of groups of stars. 
Among the most remarkable of these, I may mention 
the two most conspicuous—those of Andromeda and 
Orion. No one, I think, who has seen these in a 
telescope of great light,—the one like a lamp shining 
through a homogeneous fog, the other like a pile 
of cumuli-clouds tossed together in the same capri- 
cious manner in which we see them in our summer- 
skies,—can persuade himself that these can be any 
thing but masses of nebulous matter, the causes and 
the laws of whose arrangement we should vainly en- 
deavour to detect. 

“Inthese remarks I have alluded only to the dif- 
ference between the present appearance of these 
bodies and that of the planets depending on our sun. 
We may now, however, consider the matter in an- 
other point of view. The phenomena of the solar 
system impress upon us the notion not only of simi- 
larity, but of contemporaneity : at least, they seem 
to inform us that the time which has elapsed since 
the states of the planets were sensibly different, must 
be immensely greater than the time during which a 
gradation of formation could have been sensible. 
But the contemplation of different nebulz suggests a 
new idea—the idea of change. In one, we find ne- 
bulous matter in the wildest confusion: in another, 
there are spots in which, apparently, a concentration 
of the matter has been formed by drawing together 


the nebula from a large space, and leaving the neigh- | 


bourhood comparatively dark (an effect exhibited in 
such various ways, that it is impossible to consider 
it as an optical illusion, the effect of contrast): in 
others, we have rings of nebulous matter inclosing a 
dark space: 2 more common case is the concentra- 
tion which, in various degrees, exhibits the various 
appearances of planetary nebule and nebulous stars : 
and one very curious instance has been pointed out 
in which the segregation has taken place in a honey- 
comb form, the lines of the honeycomb being nearly 
accompanied by lines of stars. But, has Astronomy 
yet observed any change in these bodies? We can. 
not say with certainty that it has; yet the notion of 
change is not the less impressed upon us. To use 
the powerful illustration of Laplace, we look among 
them as among the trees of a forest; the change 
during the interval of a glance is undiscoverable, yet 
we perceive that there are plants in all different 
stages: we see that these stages are probably related 
to each other in the order of time ; and we are irre- 
sistibly led to the conclusion,that the vegetable world 
in one case, and the sidereal world in the other, ex. 
hibit to us, at one instant, a succession of changes re- 
quiring time, which the life of man, or the duration 
of a solar system, are alone sufficient to trace out in 
any one instance. 

“ Let it not be thought that the telescopic minute- 
ness of some of these bodies is any argument against 
the importance of the investigation into their nature. 
The question as to the annual parallax of any nebula 
has hardly, perhaps, received sufficient attention ; 
and its practical determination must necessarily be 
embarrassed with difficulties. This only we can as- 
sert, that the parallax of those most frequently ob- 
served is not conspicuous, and, probably, is not sen- 
sible. If the parallax of the great nebula of Orion 
be no greater than that of the stars most carefully 
observed, the breadth of that nebula may be fifty or 
a hundred times as great as the diameter of the earth’s 
orbit. It may, then, well contain a sufficiency of 
matter for the formation of a sun and a system of 
planets. With this consideration, the examination 
of nebulz acquires a new interest. It is not merely 
the inspection of a series of natural changes, in which 
we have no greater interest than in the transitions 
from an egg to a moth, but it is the study of the 
successive steps by which worlds like that which we 
inhabit, and that which regulates our motions and 
our seasons, may have been organised from the most 
chaotic of all conceivable states. When to this we 
add, that the combination of relative motion of parts 
with gradual concentration of mass is sufficient to 
account generally for the formation of planets and 
satellites, possessing that remarkable property which 
is possessed by the bodies of our system, of revolving 
all in the same direction, and describing orbits nearly 
circular, we must acknowledge that the examination 
of nebule, in all their stages, presents not merely a 
chance, but a highly-plausible chance, of forming a 
distinct theory of cosmogony. And if we admire the 
genius of the mighty mathematician who first pointed 
out the simple reasoning by which the transition from 
nebulous fluid to discrete planets may be shown to 
be physically possible and probable, let us at the 
same time pay our tribute of admiration to the great 
astronomer whose accurate observations and saga- 
cious reflections gave the first ground for such a the- 
ory. Little time has elapsed since the first observa- 
tion of these sidereal bodies: the observations of the 
greatest part of them have been made within our 
lifetimes: the first page in that part of the history of 
astronomy which relates to these subjects is hardly 
yet traced. But the history of astronomy may yet 
be long enough to comprehend a series of visible 
changes; and the most important element for the 
value of that particular branch of it will be the ful- 
ness and accuracy of the commencement. Happy 
would it be for other parts of the science, if the first 
pages of their history were as well traced.” 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 11.—Sir John Barrow in the chair.—The 
Society was informed, that letters had been received 
from Mr. Becroft, merchant in Fernando Po, stating, 
| that he had been up the Quorra in one of Messrs. 
| Laird’s steam-boats, and made an agreeable and pro- 
fitable trip as far as Adda-coollah, about two hun- 
dred miles above the mouth. The party consisted 
of only four whites, with one hundred Kroomen, and 
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had been up the river thirty days, without sustaining 
the smallest loss, or meeting even with any difficulty, 
The natives were kind and friendly, anxious to trade 
with them, and desirous of seeing them return. The 
Kroomen had also been found quite adequate to the 
service on which they were employed ; and, we trust, 
that this first example of penetrating into the interior 
of Africa, and stimulating its markets, with the aid 
chiefly of its own native children, will not be thrown 
away. 

It was also announced, that recent letters had been 
received from Mr. Davidson, written from Marocco. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness with which this 
gentleman and his party had been there received ; 
but it does not appear that permission was likely to 
be obtained for them to cross the Atlas chain, and 
penetrate to the Sahara by Tafilelt and Segelmessa. 
On the contrary, Mr. Davidson says, that he was in 
treaty with some Moors, with a view of proceeding 
by the comparatively beaten road of Wadi-Noon. 
He continued to be extremely well satisfied with his 
attendant, Abubekhr, who had been told by some 
Moors, recently returned from Timbuctoo, that a 
relation of his was Governor of that city ; and a letter 
received also from him extols highly Mr. Davidson’s 
continued kindness and regard for him. 
that both travellers will yet have reason to be satis- 
fied with the result of their journey. 








| 


We trust | 


Two papers were afterwards read, one on the | 
Physical Geography of Labrador, the other on that | 


of the province of Costa-Rica, one of the five Fede- 
ral Districts composing the state of Central America. 
The first was extracted, by permission of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, from official reports 
addressed to their Lordships by Captain James 
Hope, of His Majesty’s sloop Racer, and communi- 
cated by Captain Beaufort. The second was ad- 
dressed to the Society by Colonel Galindo, long one 
of its Corresponding Members, and now Commis- 
sioner from Central America, to negotiate a boun- 
dary line between its territory and the British settle- 
ment in Honduras. 

Neither of these papers being susceptible of ana- 
lysis, we shall not attempt to give even an abridg- 
ment of them, their chief merit consisting in the 
minuteness of the details furnished regarding coun- 
tries otherwise little known. 





GEOLCGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 13.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair. 

The first part of a paper on Coalbrook-dale, by 
Mr. Prestwich, F.G.S. was read. 

In this portion of the memoir, the author minutely 
describes the boundaries, physical features, geological 
structure, and organic remains of the district. 

On the east the coal field is bounded by a slightly 
undulating line, ranging from Lilleshall to Bridge- 
north; on the north-west, by a line nearly coin- 
cident with the main road from Lilleshall to Watling 
Street, near Wellington, and thence by the Wrekin ; 
on the west the boundary is broken by the gorge of 
the Severn, but is formed, in part, by the elevated 
ridges of Benthall and Wenlock ; and on the south- 
east, it is defined by the road from Much Wenlock 
to Bridgenorth. 

The area thus circumscribed consists of a platform 
raise] about 400 feet above the Severn at Madeley, or 
500 above the level of the sea, the surrounding coun- 
try seldom rising to a height exceeding 350 feet. It is 
intersected by numerous picturesque glens, including 
the celebrated defile through which the Severn flows 
at the Iron Bridge; and is traversed by several low 
hills, the most elevated of which is 746 feet above 
the level of the sea; but the Wrekin, which forms 
part of the north-western boundary, rises to the height 
of 1320 feet. 

Though Coalbrook-dale has been long known to 
geologists asa point of great interest, and hasbeen often 
visited by them, yet so complicated is its structure, 
that, until the researches of Mr. Murchison in Shrop- 
shire, and the other border counties of England and 
Wales, the relative age of many of the formations 
underlying the coal measures was not determined. 
The Wrekin, Benthall, and Wenlock Edges, and 
other points, had been examined separately, but it is 
to the extended, as well as the combined examina- 
tions of that gentleman, that the thin zones of grey 
and liver-coloured sandstones, shales, and limestone, 
near Broseley, have been proved to belong to a sys- 








Lincoln Hill, underlies that system of strata; that 


the shelly sandstone of Murrell’s Wood belong to a | 


still older formation, to which he has applied the 
name of Caradoc sandstone ; and that the micaceous 
flags and quartzose grits on the flanks of the Wrekin 
and Arcol hills, constitute part of a yet more an- 
cient series of deposits, to which he has given the 
general appellation of lower Silurian rocks, 

Of the importance of these previous labours, Mr. 
Prestwich speaks most fully ; and he acknowledges, 
that, unassisted by them, he could not have deter- 
mined the true age of the formations subjacent to 
the old red sandstone. He likewise acknowledges 
the aid which he has derived from the labours of 
Mr. Arthur Aikin in the same district ; and from 
Mr. Anstice, and the other gentlemen connected with 
the coal works. 

Besides the formations mentioned above, which 
occur on the western side of the field, the coal-mea- 
sures are brought, in different portions of their out- 
crop, into contact with the old red-standstone, moun- 
tain limestone, new red-sandstone, and protruded 
masses of trap. Mr. Prestwich commences his ac- 
count of the formations, by describing the lower 
Silurian rocks. These deposits constitute a narrow 
belt of highly-inclined strata around the Wrekin 
and Arcol hills, and are composed, in the lower part, 
of a friable, coarsely grained, quartzose grit, and in 
the upper of micaceous flags. 

The Caradoc sandstones are next described ; after- 
wards the Wenlock shale and limestone, the Ludlow 
rocks, the old red sandstone, and the carboniferous 
limestone, and finally the coal measures. As the 
last are the most worthy of general attention, we 
shall confine our remarks to them. They are formed 
of the usual alternations of shale, sandstone, and coal, 
and, in those portions of the district where they are 
most fully developed, have been ascertained to con- 
sist of 135 beds, making a total thickness of about 
250 yards. The colour of the first 70 or 80 beds, 
commencing at’ the top, is light grey, yellow, or red, 
that of the next 20 is very dark, or nearly black, and 
that of the underlying strata is light. These distinc- 
tions prevail generally, but not universally. In the 


upper part of the series, clays and soft calcareous | 


sandstones predominate ; in the middle, argillaceous 
sandstones and clays; and in the lower, hard, finely 
grained sandstones, occasionally micaceous. The 
beds of coal in the upper division of the series are 
widely separated, and extremely irregular; but in 
the lower they are thick, nearer together, and are 
persistent throughout the whole field. 

At some of the pits the beds vary greatly in num- 
ber and thickness, in consequence of the thinning 
out of some, and the interpolation of others ; and the 
memoir contains a valuable series of sectional lists 
obtained from the ground bailiffs. The following 
gives an account of the number of beds of coal at 
each of the principal works, and the aggregate thick- 
ness, 

Yards. Feet. Inches. No. of Beds. 


Hadley .......-15 O 0......16 
Sned’sHill....+-14 2 2......12 
Malinslee ......11 0 10......13 
Langley......--11 2 6......11 
Dawley ...++0--14 O 0......16 
Lightmoor......-13 2 0......17 
Madeley ......10 2 10......24 
Broseley....20+- 7 O Q..-+.-18 


At these points the conl measures are fully de- 
veloped, and, consequently, the difference in the 
number and thickness of the strata does not arise 
from a diminution of the system, but in some cases 
may be accounted for by the minor beds not having 
been deemed worthy of notice. 

Next in importance to the beds of coal are the 
layers of argillaceous carbonate of iron. This valu- 
able ore generally occurs in flattened nodules, con- 
stituting regular seams, which are distinguished by 
the names of pennystone, the chance stone, the ball 
stone, the ragged robins, kc. Some of these layers 
extend throughout the field, but others are of local 
occurrence, and the aggregate number in a pit varies 
from two to seven. They are generally imbedded in 
shale, but occasionally in sandstone. In some parts 


of the district, and situated near to the top of the | 





tem of strata, next in antiquity to the old red sand- | series, is a bed of freshwater limestone. 
stone, and which he calls the Ludlow rocks: that | 
the limestone of Wenlock Edge, Benthall Edge, and | 





The petro- 
lium or tar spring, for which Coalbrook-dale has 
been so long celebrated, issues from a thick bed of 
sandstone, in the upper part of the coal measures: 
it yielded formerly more than a hogshead a day, but 
produces now only a few gallons a week. Another 
spring has been discovered, and petrolium is fre- 
quently found to some extent in working the coal. 
Titanium has been produced in considerable abun- 
dance in the iron furnaces. It often occurs in 
crystals of great beauty, but principally in amorphous 
masses. On examining some portions of hearth- 
stones, belonging to a furnace which had been at 
work nine or ten years, Mr. Prestwich discovered 
lumps of titanium as large as a marble, cemented by 
a small quantity of iron. With respect to the 
original state of the metal, he offers no remarks, but 
he says, that in analyzing some crystals of zinc, 
obtained from nodules of iron-stone, he detected 
titanic acid. 

The fossils contained in the coal measures are of 
great interest, as they occur in considerable abun- 
dance, and consist, not only of terrestrial plants and 
freshwater shells, but also of marine testacea and 
other animals. 

On comparing this curious association of remains, 
so decidedly different in habits, with similar accu. 
mulations, Mr. Prestwich dissents from the opinion 
that the alternations of beds containing fluviatile 
shells, with others in which marine preponderate, 
prove as many elevations and subsidences in the 
district as there are changes in the nature of the ex- 
uvie. On the contrary, he conceives that the phe- 
nomena may be explained by supposing that the 
coal measures were accumulated in an estuary occa- 
sionally subjected to considerable freshes from a large 
river. 

The following is a brief summary of the facts de- 
tailed in the paper respecting the fossils of the coal 
measures :— 

The lowest strata contain only terrestrial plants 
and freshwater shells. 

Then succeeds a bed of argillaceous carbonate of 
iron, the “ Penny ironstone,” inclosing a few vege- 
table remains and freshwater shells, but great 
abundance of marine testacea and remains of fishes 
and trilobites. 

Next occurs a bed of sandstone, abounding in ter- 
restrial plants of the most luxuriant growth, followed 
by strata of coal, sandstone, and shale, containing 
shells apparently of the genus Unio. 

These beds are overlaid by a stratum of hard 
micaccous shale, inclosing ironstone nodules, with 
remains of fishes, the same as those in the Penny- 
stone measures, plants, freshwater shells, and ani- 
mals allied to trilobites. 

The succeeding beds, amounting to many yards in 
thickness, afford only vegetable remains and fresh- 
water shells. 

The “Chance pennystone,” the highest layer of 
ironstone, next occurs, and incloses, in great abun- 
dance, marine shells (Producta scabricula). 

The uppermost strata of the coal series contain 
only plants. 

In concluding this portion of his memoir the 
author offers a few remarks on the irregularity of 
the distribution of fossils in the same bed in different 
parts of the field, and on their greater uniformity of 
their occurrence in the lower than in the upper por- 
tion of the series. 

The paper was illustrated by numerous sections 
and diagrams, and an extensive series of the fossils, 
which was presented to the Museum of the Society, 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 5.—An exhibition of much greater interest 
than has marked the displays at the meetings of the 
Society lately, took place on the 5th instant; and, 
though late in the season for Camellias, was very rich 
in specimens of that beautiful tribe, it being under- 
stood that medals would be bestowed for the best 
Chinese varieties and English seedlings. Those 
plants that were still in bloom therefore in the col- 
lections of the most celebrated growers of these 
plants, were brought into contrast ; and it will suftice 
to state, that Mr. Chandler, John Allinutt, Esq. Mr. 
Glenny, William Wells, Esq.and Mr. Donald, were 
the competitors, the former of whom, and Mr. Wells, 
were successful, The Camellias from Mr, Donald's 
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nursery, were remarkable on account of their being 
from the open ground, and only slightly protected in 
the winter; the plants averaging in size from two to 
four feet in height, and from six to nine feet in cir- 
cumference. The plants of Euphorbia splendens, from 
the gardens of Mr. Glenny and W. Boyd, Esq., and 
of Tropeolum tricolor, from J. H. Palmer, Esq., 
W. Boyd, Esq., and Mr. Young, of Epsom, were 
fine and much admired ; as were also plants of a 
hybrid Rhododendron, and <Ardisia hymenandra, 
from the latter. A curious illustration of the growth 
and powers of the Ivy, was on the table from C. Di- 
mond, Esq. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat free me | ccccccceccccccccceeel WO, P.Me 
* Westminster Medical Society . Eight. 
Mon. Statistical Society..... .. Eight. 
Linnzan Society....... +++. Eight, 
TvEs. ) Horticultural Society ................One. 
Institution of Civil Engineers........ Eight. 
Wen. Society of Arts ......ceceseccseeceed P- SEVEN. 
Tx Royal Society .......+++s+s+++++++++9 Pp. Eight. 
? City of Lond. Artists & Amateurs’ Con. Eight. 
Frip. Royal Institution ...........+.+++.+.-4 p- Eight. 



















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


KING’S THEATRE. 
This Evening. Bellini’s tragic Opera, entitled NORMA; and the 
Ballet of LE ROSSIGNOL. 


DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, THE CORSAIR; and WILLIAM TELL. 

On Monday, THE LORD OF THE MANOR; A VARIETY OF 
SINGING; FORTY AND FIFTY; and THE MAID OF 
CASHMERE. (For the Benefit of Mr. Bunn.) 

Tuesday, KING JOHN. m ’ 

Wednesday, THE CORSAIR; First Act of CHEVY CHASE; 
and MASANIELLO. | 

Thursday, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE. (For the Benefit of 
Mr. Cooper.) 











Kine’s Turatre.—The season, to all intents and 
purposes, may be said to have commenced this day 
week, with Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, 
in ‘La Gazza Ladra.’ These favourite performers 
were received as they deserved, and did justice to 
their reception by going through their parts with 
more than usual success. Of an opera, so familiar 
that every tenth person among the audience could 
act as prompter, there can be nothing new said, save 
that the abandoning of the pretty part of Pippo to a 
third-rate male performer, is an experiment far more 
economical than agreeable; and we hope it is not 
a foretaste of the manner in which the contralto parts 
are to be transmogrified during the coming season. 
The orchestra was magnificent. On Tuesday, to our 
surprise and vexation, ‘ La Straniera,’ was repeated, 
with Tamburini in Cartagenova’s place—the other 
parts as before. The comparative thinness of the house 
will, we hope, have spoken loudly to the management, 
of the impolicy of forcing trashy music, and inferior 
singers, upon his subscribers, when better are at his 
command within the very walls—for Grisi, quietly en- 
joying her otium cum dignitate in an upper box, was 
an object of much greater interest to nine-tenths of 
the audience, than the lady upon the stage, who, to 
do her justice, was singing her best. In * Le Ros- 
signoi,’ which followed, Signora Carlotta Grisi made 
her first appearance, in a grand pas de deux with 
Perrot, and won abundant applause. She is young and 
very beautiful—her style ** the grandest possible,” so 
said an authority near us; but her powers are yet 
immature. We have, however, some faith in the 
prophecy which predicts in her a rival, if not a su- 
perior, to Taglioni, when she shall have gained the 
aplomb and execution which long practice alone can 
give. After the ballet Rubini and Lablache gave us 
a peep into ‘ I] Barbiere.’” On Thursday, ‘ La Gazza’ 
was repeated, with the same ballet. This evening 
‘Norma’ is to be given, with Grisi and a Signora 
Assandri; we are puzzled to find the need of a third 
soprano in the present corps. ‘ Pietro L’Eremita’ 
is in rehearsal—a grand historical ballet in prepara- 
tion—and, on the whole, the season promises well. 
We should be glad, however, to see the present 
coarse and noisy second tenor replaced by Ivanoff, 
who is in London, “ unattached.” 





Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The scheme of the 
fourth concert hardly offered so much in the way of 
temptation, as the two first of the season: but the 
orchestra, as is always the case when Moscheles is 
the conductor, was in the finest possible order; and 
the music went off splendidly —the overture to 
* Egmont,’ which closed the first act, being encored, 





after a struggle for mastery between some of the 
audience and some of the orchestra, which lasted at 
least half as long as the performance of the music 
would have done. Spohr’s Sinfonia (No. 2) opened 
the concert ; this is a fine work, though rendered 
somewhat heavy, especially in its opening movement, 
by the pertinacity—dare we say doggedness ?—with 
which its composer clings to some one favourite idea, 
working it backwards and forwards, up and down, 
with infinite skill and contrivance—at the expense, 
however, of some of the variety and excitement, 
which make Beethoven’s music so admirable and 
spontaneous in its thousand changes. The other sin- 
fonia was Haydn’s No. 1. Mr. Potter played 
Mozart’s concerto in c minor, with great agility and 
some feeling ; but repose (so different from laziness, 
and so essential to the proper effect of Mozart’s 
music,) was wholly wanting to his performance: if 
the keys of his instrument had been heated, his fin- 
gers could hardly have shown more briskness in 
leaving them than they did. The other instrumental 
performance was Corelli’s trio, by Messrs. Lindley, 
Lucas, and Dragonetti; the final overture, * Marsch- 
ner’s ‘Le Prince de Hombourg’; these, we did not 
stay to hear. The singers who appeared were, Ma- 
dame Caradori, Mrs. A. Shaw, and Mr. Balfe; the 
first sung Mendelsohn’s scena, * Ah ritorna,’ in her 
best voice, and her best manner; she was well ac- 
companied in this by Mr. Loder, but the composi- 
tion appears to us tiresomely spun out; her other 
song was, ‘ Batti, batti... Mr. Balfe sung the grand 
bass aria from * Euryanthe,’ failing only, as far as its 
performance was concerned, from want of physical 
power to do justice to its fiery and forcible stretto. 
Weber was least happy in his scenas for a bass voice ; 
and, for the most part, the music of Euryanthe, in 
which every note serves to illustrate some new shade 
of feeling, or to suggest some change of action, is too 
dramatic for a concert room. Mrs. A. Shaw's song 
was the new one by the Chevalier Neukomm, with 
Willman’s Clarone obligato. 





Quvartett Concerts.—At the third of these ex- 
cellent concerts, the principal pieces performed were 
a quartett of Spohr’s, another by Haydn, Beethoven’s 
trio in p, the identical one mentioned last week, 
anda quintett by Onslow ; Messrs. Lucas and Howell 
performed a duett, by Corelli, with great success ; 
and the singers were Mrs. A. Shaw, and Herr Kroff. 
The latter possesses a pleasing voice, between a bari- 
tone and tenor (if so fine a distinction may he per- 
mitted), and sufficient taste and feeling to make his 
performance of German songs very acceptable: he 
was encored in a canzonet of Schubert’s. With re- 
gard to the principal part of the entertainment, the 
quartett playing, we can praise without reserve ; it 
was beautifully*tinished—at once spirited and delicate. 
Messrs. Potter, Blagrove, and Lucas, performed the 
trio by Beethoven admirably ; it is a work to test 
the intellectual powers of the greatest players ;—the 
adagio is music for an incantation scene,—but unless 
it is understood thoroughly, instead of being listened 
to as a composition of the highest imaginative order, 
it must fall obscure and tedious upon the ear, as a 
jumble of strange sounds and uncouth passages. The 
difficulties of the trio, however, were ably surmount- 
ed; and by the applause with which it was received, 
it was evident that the audience (many of whom pro- 
bably heard it for the first time.) found in it nothing 
crude or incomprehensible. Beethoven is only be- 
ginning to be properly appreciated in England. 








Tue Turatres have presented no novelties in 
dramas during the last week. At Drury Lane, how- 
ever, two new actresses have appeared :—the first 
was Miss Vandenhoff, daughter of the actor of that 
name, who made her début on Monday in Juliet. 
She possesses a tolerably good figure, and a pretty 
face ; her voice, also, is of a good tone, and her ut- 
terance is very distinct. It will thus be seen, that 
she is not without requisites for future proficiency 
in her art. With every wish to praise, and no in- 
tention of throwing cold water upon youthful ardour, 
we cannot with honesty say anything at present, but 
that she has been prematurely brought before a 
London audience. The ‘second was a Mrs. Sharpe, 
from New York, who made her first appearance on 
Thursday, in Lady Macbeth. We have heard her 
highly spoken of by those who ought to know, but, 
as we were not present, we must defer more parti- 





cular mention till next week_—The English Opera 
House, under the Committee of Actors, who are car- 
rying on the concern on their own account, has been, 
we are glad to report, going on prosperously. The 
main attractions now are, a new serious drama, by 
Mr. Serle, a broadly comic one, by Mr. Oxenford, 
and Mrs, Nisbett in * Is he Jealous ” 








MISCELLANEA - 

New Celestial Body._M. Wartmann, of Geneva, 
in the year 1831, having laid down, on a sheet of 
paper, the positions of certain stars near which the 
planet Uranus was to pass, observed on the following 
evening that one of them had changed its place; he 
continued to watch its motion for two months, and 
found that at the end of that time it had moved 
(contrary to the order of the signs) 1° 9’ in right as. 
cension, and 31’ in declination. He subsequently 
lost sight of it, on account of the weather, and other 
circumstances, and has not since been able to discover 
it. It had the appearance of a star of the 7th or 8th 
magnitude, and its position was in the constellation 
Capricorn. 

Advancement of Literature.—A plan has been pro- 
posed in France, the object of which is to establisha 
general system of exchange, with regard to the du- 
plicates of books, deposited in the public libraries and 
museums of France, and other states of Europe. It is 
said, that the proposition has been favourably received 
by the French, and several other continental govern- 
ments. 

Balloons.—_An essay was recently read at the 
French Institute, by a Dr. Ayme, with a view to 
prove the possibility of obtaining such a hold on the 
upper atmosphere, as to direct a balloon with all the 
steadiness and certainty of a boat upon the water. 
The Doctor proposes to effect this object by means 
of oars or levers attached to the car, which are to be 
made of oiled skin or cloth capable of containing an 
adequate quantity of hydrogen gas, the specific gra- 
vity of which, being lighter than the air, would obtain 
a hold on the natural fluid. 

Uses of Slate.—Slate is coming daily more exten- 
sively into use ; it is being employed for paving the 
area in front of the New National Gallery, and also 
for churchyard memorials, in place of stone. It ap- 
pears from a paper read at a recent meeting of the 
members of the Architectural Society, that a slab of 
Welch slate, one inch in thickness, is equal in 
strength to a piece of Yorkshire stone of six inches, 
or of Caithness or Valentia stone of two inches in 
thickness.—Loudon’s Architectural Magazine. 

British Museum—We purpose, next week, to 
continue our observations on the Report. In the 
meantime we publish the following letter, which 
strengthens the opinion we heretofore expressed, of 
the utter folly of instituting a comparison between 
the literary and scientific institutions of the British 
metropolis with those of the capital of France. 

Strr,—I take leave to correct an error in your article on 
the British Museum. The writer says that the Museum 
contaivs 40,697 MSS., meaning, | suppose, volumes of 
MSS. Now the truth is, that the Museum possessed, in 
1832, 21,604 volumes of MSS., and 19,093 charters, which, 
added together, make 40,697 ; but it should be remembered 
that the charters are single deeds or instruments, kept in 
boxes, and not bound, so that the only fair way of stating 
the quantity is 21,604 vols. of MSS. and 19,093 charters, or 
single documents, some of them, perhaps, of not more than 
six or eight lines each. See Appendix to Museum Evi- 
dence, 1835, p. 369. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

12th April, 1836. Amicus. 

Ben Brace.—In justice to ourselves and Captain 
Chamier, we publish the following letter :— 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
London, April 11th, 1836. 

Sir,—I perceive, in your notice of ‘ Ben Brace,’ a very 
just rebuke upon me, for having availed myself of your 
permission to make use of Nelson’s Letters to his uncle Suck- 
ling, without acknowledging that | was indebted to your 
kindness for this valuable addition to my work. 

To ‘ Ben Brace’ | wrote a preface, and in that preface 
was the handsomest acknowledgment to you. The Athe- 
ne@um was mentioned as the source from which I derived 
those valuable letters, and a proper expression of gratitude 
was made for your kindness. The work was published 
without the preface, and no one can regret this omission 
more than Mr. BentTLeEYy and myself. _ 

I now avail myself of this opportunity to make the ac- 
knowledgment, which certainly ought to have been made 
elsewhere, and to beg you to accept this apology for my 
very glaring neglect. 

’ 1 am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
FreDERIC CHAMIER.- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THEIR MAJESTIES. 
r 
QUESTRIAN STATUE of HIS LATE 
MAJESTY GEORGE III. 

The Committee hadpreviously guaranteed to the Artist a larger 
sum than was vested in their names, and pledged themselves to 
do all that lay in their power to increase the subscription to an 
amount more adequate to the class and extent of his labours ; 
and his recent misfortune seems to them still further to enti itle 
him to their best ¢ »xertions, and to public sympathy. In further- 
ance of which, by the Royal command, this appre sal to the public 
is to “bec -onsidered as being made under the Patronage of His 

Majesty, and also Her Majesty as Patroness. 

Resolved, 2, That an appeal be made to Subscribers in arrear, 
and to the Public, to en able the Committee to augment the 
Subscription,and erect this Statue on the 4th ofJune next, under 
the Patronage of their Majesties, and the auspices of the most 
distinguished Noblemen and Gentlemen, who have consented 


u tthe cer me n 

mnie D KENYON. in the Chair 

Feb. 13, 1836. SIR J. CAMPBEL A] K.C.T.S. 
mn. 


Sec. 
Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Treasurers. 
Amount of Sabecriptiogs, § in the ~ see ef the Committee, 
4s. 
Additional Subscriptions, since received, 
At Messrs. Wituiams & Co.'s. | H.R.H.theDuke of Cam-_ 
wk 200 











C. Smith, Esq. 
R. Saunders, Esq......+. 2 2 
At Messrs. Dru mMonps’. 
The Bishop of | Datham.. 10 0 

“a 2 


he) 








Miss Vyse 
0 |The Duke of Northum- 


R. C, Kidd, Esq. + 1010 berland (2nd sub.) .. 50 
H. H. Hoare, Esq. ...... 50 0 The Ear! of Dartmouth, 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth 2 0 (2nd subscription) ... 20 0 


At Messrs. Coutts & Co.’s. J. H. Burge, Esq..--20026 10 0 
The Duke of Montrose... 50 E. F. Sh: alford, Esq 

Subscriptions are received at Messrs. Drummonds 
Coutts & Co.'s; Messrs. Hammersleys & Co.'s; Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Co.'s; Sir Claude Scott, Bart. & Co.’s; Committee 
Room, 24, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, where any Com- 
munications are requested to be addressed. 


ROYAL DISPENSARY FOR DISEASES OF THE EAR, 
= AN-STREET, SOHO-SQU ARE 
Pat The eg Sig aml The Quee n. 
ee "the \ fost Noble Marquess Camden, K.G. 
E ANNIVERSARY SERMON for the 
Boneltt of this Charity will be preached on SUN D. AY 
MORNING NEXT, at the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
ton, by the Rev. Wituiam Strong, M.A., Alte nate, Preacher 
at St. Philip’s ( hapel, , Regent-street. Divine Service will com- 
mence at 11 o’clo 
The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take place on WED- 
eeaAS April 20th, at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s- 
street. The Right Hon. the Eart or Lincoun, M.P., Vice 
President, i in the Chair. 


= 















STEWARDS. 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, i; Francis Lawley, Be at, 
vid Barclay, Esq 
HisGrace the Duke of Rutland, ? he =- George’ W ‘iiams, 


a Grace the Duke of Cleve- Ea Rev. Wr 


The’ Kight Hon. the Earl of Wiitees Win 
Tankerv 5 
The Ris ght Rev. the Bishop of W illiam Fox, Esq. 
pete and Wells. xeorge P. Lambton, Esq. 
e Rt. Hon. Lord Somerville. | Frederick Ponsonby, Esq. 
Tickets, One Guinea each, may be had of the Secretary, at the 
Dispensary; and at the Bar of the tee. Pinner on Table 
at 6 o’cl HENRY 8. SMYTH, 


ep Dispensary, Sec retary. 
April 14, 1836, 


M® ‘ROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER COM- 
PANY.—The Trustees onal Directors have the gratifi- 
cation of announcing to the Shareholders, that they have been 
enabled to effect arrangements of the most advantageous nature 
in aid of the object for which this C company has been established, 
both as regards the extent and vz iety of Talent to be employed, 
and the completeness an ney of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment 5 a NE CONTE at liberty to announce, that 
the Numberof T HEC NSTITUTIONAL will be published 
on MONDAY. the 23rd ey next. J. Ek. PUDDICK, 
No. 14, ew Bloomsbury, 
pri 


















Secretary. 








Sales by Auction. 





SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLL aft al OF ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, &c. 
"k Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Ww eekly Sale Rooms. 
— on TUESDAY, April 19, and three following 


Nis PRINTS consist of Proofs and fine Im- 
pressions, of Distraining for Rent, by Wilkie—The Blind 
Fiddler, by ditto—The Fisherman's Departure, after Collins— 
The Trial of Queen Catherine, after Marlow—Paul pre aching 
at Athens, iby Holloway—' r he Draught of Fishes, by ditto— 
—The } after Corregio, by Longhi. 
RARE PORTRAITS, 
illustrative of English History—Nearly Six Hundred ORIGINAL 
COPPER ETCHINGS, by Bega, Claude, Della Bella, Hollar, 
Rembrandt, &c.—C. apital Portfolios —Collection of Books, 
Pamphlets, and Quires 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*.* Money advanced, and Valuations of e very Description of 
Property made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c 


Messrs. SOU THGATES& SON annc announce that they are instructed 
o SELL BY AUCTION, the extensive ee cally 
VALUABLE LIBRARY, 
Collected, regardless of expense, by the = RICHARD 
MUILMAN fitiene iH c HISW ELL, Esq., and now removed 

from the ‘amily Seat in Essex. 


The Collection consists of an extensive Assemblage 
of Books relative to E nglish History, Antiquities, and Topogra- 
phy. y—Very tine Books of Prints, a T first impressions—V arious 

pulitions ofthe Classics and Fathers, some of great rarity and 

beauty—Collections of the best French, Italian, and German 

Writers, &c. &c. The Library is in the finest c ondition ; many 

of ol ind »ks are large paper, and nearly the whole in their ori- 

in 

atelegnes § are preparing, and will be forwarded to those 

a mn and Gentlemen who will favour Messrs, Southgate 
and Son with their address. 











PICTU RES, DRAW “IN 8, PRINTS, AND COPPERPLATES, 
OF 8S. W. key NOLDs, ESQ. DECEASED 
By me CHRISTIE & Maney at their Geen Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, April 18th, and fol- 
lowing day, precisely at 1 o'clock, aeake of the Executors, ) 
THE VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF 
ICTURES, PRINTS in the Portfolio, and 
DRAWINGS, of that celebrated and highly-talented 
Mezzotinto Engraver, 
SAMUEL WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Esq. deceased ; 
Comprising the capital Original Picture, * Hubert 
and Prince Arthur,’ by Opie ; and Specimens in Oil by Barrett, 
and Gilpin, Northcote, Bonington, &c. &c 
Many Drawings by Gertin ; “and a ome ollection of Sketches 
and finished Drawings, Views in France and in this Country 
chiefly from Nature, by Mr. Reynolds. Also the highly- finished 
small copies of Pictures, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, made for the 
Work engraved by him—Copperplates with Impressions—and 
the Collection of Engravings fn the Portfolio, including Proofs 
and tine Impressions, mony from Private Plates, Prints from 
Masters, Etchings 
May be viewed Fiiday ‘3 and Saturday preceding, and Cata- 
logues had. 


THE LATE MR. BONE’S ELIZABETHAN ENAMELS. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON re apectially inform! the se elite 

and Public, that on FRIDAY, April 22nd, they will 

AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. et, s- 

square, at 1 o'clock, (by order of the Executors,) 

THE VERY CELEBRATED ENTIRE SERIES OF 

XQUISITE ENAMEL PAINTINGS by 
that unrivalled and justly-esteemed Artist, 
i ENRY BONE, Esq. deceased ; , 

Being Portraits of Illustrious Characters in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, from authentic Pictures in the dif- 
ferent great Collections in this Countr. 

This beautiful and highly-interesting Series was for many 
years cherished by the Artist, in the hopes of its bei ing prese erved 
entire in some Public Collection or Private Cabinet bis death 
having rendered it necessary that this Property should 
rted, affords a valuable opportunity to individuals to 
themselves of specimens of these exquisite historical 





owever, 
be 







Vo 
They oy ee Three Portraits of Queen Elizabeth, one of 
them whole length, of extra size, and all the celebrate d States- 
mee n, Nobl s, Warriors, Poets, and Literary Characters of this 
splendi “4 

‘The unperishable character of these Pictures adds greatly to 
the interest and value of such productions. 

The Collection may be viewed three days preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 


CIRCULATING LIBR RABY. AVINGS. STATIONERY, AND 


By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HA t their Great Room, 306, 

High Holborn, about WEDNE SDAY NEM and following d: LYS, 

Cece LATING LIBRARY, removed from 
WYCOMBE, of Popular Novels, Romane es, &e. 

The STATIONERY consists of various Tinted 
Papers—Albums in elegant morocco bindin ““e ne | Books— 
Writing and other Papers—C ‘opy, Drawing, Mi Account 
Books—Bristol Boards, &c.——The ENGRAV INGS include Spe- 
cimens of the principal Modern Artists, MANY PROOFS. 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
Including the LIBRARY ofa GENTLE MAN deceased ; 3 
Among which will be found, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica and Supplement, 26 vols. rusinLeaee’ s Portraits, 12 
vols.—Lardner’s Cyclopawdia, 77 vols. —Edinburgh Review, 49 
vols, half calf—Qu: irterly Review, 44 vols. halfrussi a—Hume and 
Smollett, 19 vols. (Valpy)—Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—C umbe r- 
land's Theatre, 30 ye: —Voltaire’s Works, 100 vols. ; &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


GENUINE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PICTURES, 
MANCHESTER. 
yas. THOS. WINSTANLEY & SONS, 
2 of Liverpool, ha ave the honour to announce to the 
Amateurs of the Arts, that they have ree eave een one from 
JOHN GREAVES, Esq. of the Crescent », (who is 
changing his Re: ssidence, ) to SELL BY AU c cat nN pt WED- 
NE SDAY, the ath of May next, and 2 following days, precisely 
at 11 o'clock eac day, at the Large Room in the Exchange, 


Manchester. 
Amongst the PAINTINGS will be found well- 


known and admired productions of the pencils of Wilson, 
Wright, of Derby, George Morland, West, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Mortimer, Northcote, Ibbotson, Barrett, kielding, 
Stringer, Loutherbourg, Bird, of Bristol, Angelic a ifman, 
Bonington, Nasmyth, and other deceased British Artists ; with 
those of Wilkie, Turner, Westail, J a. ilson, Toune, Crawford, 
O'Connor, W ard, Pether, Smirke, ‘ooper, Parry, Sharpe, 
Davies, Williamson, Kidd, Fraser, c Clarke, Sherlock, ‘Trees, 
Shayer, Stanley, Collins, Williams, Powell, Howard, and several 
other living Painters. Many valuable and select Specimens of 
the Works of, ‘leniers, Bega, Van Warp, Dusart, Brawer, Ostade, 
De Hooge, Vandyke, © “yp, Waterloo, Pynacker, Berchem, 
Ruysdael, Vanguyen, Adr. Van der Ve Ide, B Bruyhel, Van Uden, 
Moucheron, hobell, Cuames, Venneulen, Van Os, Martel, 

Salvator Kosa, Spagnuoletto F. Milé, and other favourite 
be oy —To we. Kes a on Monday the 2nd, and Tuesday 3rd 




























May, when ues ney be had at the place of Sale ; of 
Mir. ROBERT. W iNy ‘ ve Y, Exchange, Manchester: and of 
Messrs. ‘ NSTAN SONS, Liv erpool. 





Messrs. 'T. WINST WNLEY & SONS have much pleasure in 

calling the attention of the lovers of the Arts to this extensive 
Sale, as the Pictures and Engravings are known to be of agenuine 
and superior character, selec ted by the Owner, with much taste 
and judgment, from the most favourable public and private op- 
portunities, at a liberal expense, and they will be offered for 
public competition, principally without reserve, and under very 
few restrictions. 








n Friday, April 29th, price 4 
HE BRITISH and FORELG N REVIEW; 


or, European Quarte St ) Soumnal, No. IV 





1. Occupation of Cracow. 

2. State and tendency of Par- 
ties i 7. ¢ ount Mamiani’s Works. 

3. Electoral System of France| 8. re rsia 
in the National Guard—Mu-| 9. Law Reform—Attornies. 
nicipal C ouncils—t Cham- |} 10. Court Manners and Morals 
ber of Deputie: in France, from Louis XIII. 


ao ation in the Universi- 


4. Decline of the » Drama—Li- to Louis 
censing System. 11. Duties on Timber—The Co- 
5. Egy ptian I rail | lonies. 


pollion’s V 12. British Legion in Spain. 
No. v. will be published in July next. 
James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers in the 





United Kingdom. Galignani, Paris; and Asher, Berlin, and St. 
Petersbysh. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 127, will 
be published on Wepnespay, April 20. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXL, 
will be published on w' EDNESD AY NEXT. 


ENTS. 

I. SIR N. HARRIS Nik OLAS. —The Controversy between 
* —_-w pa Seeape and Sir R. Grosvenor, in the Court of Chi- 
valry, 

Il. PROFESSOR BU Cal. AND.—Geology considered, with 
reference ral ‘t ORY: 

Il. MODERN, FRENG OVELS.—Paul de Kock, Victor 
Hugo, Alex. Dumas, De Balsac, Michal Raymond, Michel 


M: meen, Ge pore § 
. NAPIER, C.B.—History of the War 


Sand. 
IV. COLONEL W. F. 
in the Pe mins 1807—18) 

CAPTAIN BACK, _ am of the Arctic Land Expedition 
to 4. Mouth mek the Great Fish River, and along the Shores of 
the may Oce: 

VL. TATE. ‘OF IRELAND.—First and Second Re on 
Public. Instruction. Second Report on National Educ a mg 
‘Tour round the Sea Coasts of Ireland in the Summer of 1835. By 
Joun Barrow, Esq 
Je <s Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ublished this day 

HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. XX CONTE 

Po ppig’s +o in; Chil Il, “Civil Law in Germany— 
ut, History of Modern Italy —IV. French Metrical Romances 
Monuments of Egypt and Nubia—VI. Nicolini—VIL. Pey- 
ronnet History of the Franks—VIII. Philoso ohy of Natural 
iiete _— X. Character and Opinions of Travellers in Turkey 
Kaumer’s England in 1835—XI. Travels in the Western 

Seetes of North America—XII. Royal Library at_Vienna— 
XL. Rhyming C pronto of the City of Cologne—XIV. The 
World as it is—} r. Wurm on the Portfolio—Miscellaneous 
Literary Notices — 

Richter & Co. "Sohowsquare ; and Black & Armstrong, Tavis- 
tock-street, Covent-garden. 














On EDU the 30th instant, will be published, No. 1. of 
4 be } DUBLIN REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal 
of Religion, Politics, Literature. Science, and Art 
eet ny ANIEL ¢ O'CONNELL, . M.P.; the Very Rev. 
ISEMAN dD. D., Prof. of Orient hanquages in in the Uni- 
scale of Rome; and MI SHAEL J Author of ‘A 
Steam Voyage down the Danube,’ * A Vv gt to’S ain, 
This Journal, resembling in its general plan the established 
Quasterty Reviews, will consist of miscellaneous articles upon 
e prominent topics and publications of the day, yo in- 
structive with entertaining matter, such as may be acceptable 
to readers of every description, and calculated especially to 
develope the varied intellectual resources of Ireland, hitherto 
unrepresented in the arena of critical literature. Price 6s. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
London: J. om ay 61, New md-street; Dublin, J. Cum- 
ming, Ormond-quay. 


NEW WORK BY a= NATHANESL STBAZALL, Bart. 
st ready, in 3 vo 
OSTHUMO OUS ‘MEMOIRS 
OF HIS a TIME. 

Including Original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Poli- 
tical and Literary Personages, C ourt Wits, and Beauties, of the 
latter part De the Rei ign of of Gos e IIL. and of the Regency. 

Sir NIEL WRAXALL, Ba 
nite hard Bentley. 8, New Burlingion-stree it, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Maje 


COMPANION TO nee REIS eh “’S MEMOIRS OF 
28) 

In Weekly Parts, price ons Shilling each, (to be completed in 

about 24 Parts,) the First Part to “be published on Saturday, 

the 30th of A oril, and one on every succeeding Saturday, em- 

bellished with numerous Portraits engraved expressly for this 
Work, including the entire Bonaparte Family, 

MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS OF THE 


OURT and FAMILY of NAPOLEON, 
To which are added, 
Ancedates and Notes from the most authentic Sources. 
ard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street 
*,* Orde ~ yo by a oksellers and Newsvenders 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY. 

In Weekly Parts, » price One Shilling each, (to be completed in 
about 50 Parts,) Part I. to appear on the’ lith of May, and one 
on every succeeding Saturday, embellished with numerous 
fine Portraits and Plans of the Battles, 

HISTORY 














AMES’S NAVAL 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Revised, and IT with Anec sotes and Notes. 
APTAIN CHAMIER, R.N 
Author et® Ben Brace,’ * : Life of a Sailor,’ &e. 
as also 


Who ha added 
A CONTINUATION OF THE Ts: TORY TO THE PRESENT 


Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders 
throughout the United Kingdom. 





h day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
APT. HENNI NGSEN’S Personal Account of 
the most $ Spins Events of the PRESENT WAR in SPAIN, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
NGLAND in 1835; beinga SERIES 
of LETTERS written to Friends in Germany during a 
Residence ia Hongen and Excursions into the Provinces. 
FREDERICK VON RAUMER. 
‘Translate Soe the German, by ved AUSTIN, 
John Murray, Albemarle-stree 


b. mece —E- ESLEY oa 
with a Portrait, Map, 
HE DISPA’ TC HE S, MINUTES, a COR- 
RESPONDENCE of the Most Noble the MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY, K.4 
Now first collected and arranged, and revised by his Lorpsuip. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








New edition, enlarged and improved, 


POPULAR TREATISE on DIET and 


REGIMEN. 
By_W. H. ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Intended as a "Te a Book for the Inv valid and Dyspeptic. 
Price 6s. bound in clot 

Contents : :—Intreduc tion—On Die in oily Exercise—Ventila- 
tion—Climate and Change of Air— Dress—Physiological Effects 
of Water—Mineral W aters—Slee; Pr &c. With a Tabular Analy- 
sis of the principal Mineral Wate 

“As a family — k, Dr. Robertson” 8 _ Feouige Tecstion on Diet 





ani imen’ is unequalled in the language.’ 
Heinen is one aee ae. 
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In 18mo. 5s. 6d. bound in roan, gilt leaves, 
THE 


BOOK OF COM 


MON PRAYER, 


WITH BRIEF EXPLANATORY NOTES: 
By the Rev. G. VALPY, 


LATE FELLOW OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


= ANTAGES OF 
Printed in a clear large type, and in the pocket s' 
The Answers are more generally distinguished hs ‘italics, 
Difficult words explained under the text. 
Character and object of each Psalm. 


THIS EDITION: 

Reference to passages of Scripture in the Prayer Book ; so that, 
in vending the Second Lesson, the want of a Bible is ‘partially 
supplie 

Expienations of the Fast and seats Days. 

Method of our Forms of Praye 


Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Sackestom, in all kinds of binding. 





COMPLETION OF VALPY’S EDITION OF THE 


PLAYS OF 


SHAKSPEARE, AND POEMS, 


With a Life, Glossarial Notes, and 170 Illustrations from the Plates in Boydell’s Edition. 
In 15 vols., 5s. each, uniformly with Byron, and Valpy’s History of England. 


This edition, which has experienced the most favourable reception during the course of publication, may 
now ye had complete, in fifteen volumes, price 3/. 15s. The Plates may be purchased in one volume handsomely bound, price 


M. lls. 
The + distinguishin 
TORICAL Digest and ARGUMENT prefixed to each 


features of this edition ave the text of MALoNE; GLossartaL NorTEs on all obsolete words; and an His- 


e work is embellished with 170 Hinstrations, executed on steels in the first style of outline engraving, from the Plates in Boy- 


dell’s Shakspeare, nh renee published at 95/., and large paper a 
The attention of t 
to the Beauties of Shakspeare. 


e reader is directed to the most stri ing a brilliant passages by the Index, which forms a complete reference 


“ We pronounce this edition, for execution and cheapness, to be unparalleled in the annals of literature.”"—John Buil, 
Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


TWENTY YEARS IN 


RETIREMENT. 


By CAPTAIN BLAKISTON. 


“The author has made an exposition of his Pecos on things in general and particular in a very lively and agreeable style, 


so as to fill two extremely amusing volumes.’ 


The following are a few of the subjects noticed in the volumes :— 


On married officers. The ins and the outs, 
Brother Jonathan. Parish divisions. 
Remarks on the battle of Waterloo. The stage 


Institution for the formation of wives. 
Effects of ignorance 
Marrying into a good family. 


Difference between slaves and freemen Se; aadal. The punster. 
as options. Mistaken "female A water-part 
The Lou Shyness in a ¢ society. Progress of public opinion. 
Review of the English army. Country-town The ballot. 
Foreign bands. Mr. Pitt’s financ “ial policy. Progress of liberal opinions in the world. 


On public schools. 
The maiden lady. 
‘Time-killing, 
Going cred 

The Labernn C lasses. 


English women. 

Effect of languages on personal beauty. 

On the British army. 

Comparison of infantry and cavalry. 

Intemperance of British soldiers. 

On corporal punishment. 

Settling in the country. 

Furnishing a house. 

Remarks on the phrase genteel. 

Stocking a farm. 

Farming blunders. 

Knowledge of the world. 

Killing one’s own mutton. 
nalifieations of a huntsman. 

Election and reprobation. 

Curious explanation of the Trinity. 

Extempore preaching. 


Gothic architecture. 
Elizabethan style. 
Facilities of living. 
English servants. 


French Morals. 





Keeping one’s carri 


Producers and consumers. 


Ornamental gardening. 
Cemetery of the Pére la Chaise. 


French and English languages. 
Miseries of a sailing vessel. 


Early education of ¢ children. 


Popular governments. 
"ree trade. 
rhe Corn Laws. 
Manchester Railw 
Manufacturing pi agricultural popula- 
tion compared. 
Protestant aa Catholic population. 
Public buildings. 
Irish character. 
Modesty of females. 
Travelling anecdotes. 
Bristol and Liverpool compared. 
Scenery of the I Rhin ne. 
ee ensitiveness of Americans. 
Change from Tory ad = “former, 
The Established Ch 
Late political yaa * &e. 





ree 





Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, M.A. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


ASTRONOMY. 
With a Frontispiece and —, ls. ; or coloured, bound and 


HE SOLAR “ECLIPSE; 
ALMANACKS ‘ 
By ROSINA M ARIA ZORNLIN, 
Author of ‘ What is a Comet, Papa ?” 
“ Miss Zornlin, who so fairly introduced her ‘aventle friends 
to the Comet, has now undertaken to expisip to them the merits 
of the solar eclipse, which is to be visible in May next, either 
annular or zoned, over a great part of England. The little book 
is further a simple index to astronomical — and a pleasant 
guide to the starry heavens."—Atlas, April 1 
Also a 4th Edition of* What is a ; Cusnat, Papa? 
bound and gilt, 1s. 
James Ridgway ry Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


ORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


or, the Two 








1. Waverley Novels, new edition, complete, 48 vols, 
boards. 

2. Poetry, new edition, complete, 12 vols, bds, 

3. Prose, new edition, to be completed on Ist August, 
28 vols. bds. 

4. Select Poetry, new edition, 6 vols. silk, gilt edges ; 

or bound, gilt ¢ edge 
5. Lay of the Last ‘Minstrel, foolscap 8vo. silk, gilt 
edges ; or bound, gilt edge 
Marmion, Lady of the. Lake, Rokeby, and Lord 


of the Isles, done up uniform. 


6. Lay of the Last Minstrel, § 24mo. silk, gilt edges or 
bound, gilt edge 
Marmion, and Lady of the Lake, done up uniform, 
The same Poems, in cloth, neatly lettered. 


Rokeby, Lord of the Isles, and Triermain, in same 
size end! bindings, will be ready in May. 
The Pocket Editions.) 
*,* All the above contain the INtTropucTioNs, Norss, and 
Various Reapinas, which can be found i am \noother butthese, 
THE AUTHOR'S EDIT 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Ww Gieker cy Co. London. 


Just published, in 8vo. peices 8s. 6d. beasts; or with an Appendix, 


d Plates, 
NSANITY,; “its NATURE, CAUSES, and 
oY he tE. 
y W._B. NEVILLE, Esa. of Earl’s Court House. 

Print for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
man, Paternoster-row 

“The author of this work enjoys the most extensive opportu- 
nities of observing and studying all the forms of mental aliena- 
tion, as medical officer to one of the best regulated establish- 
ments for the unfortunate sufferers from distermpered mind that 
exists in this country. Mr. Neville gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of the various degrees of me antal aberration : he cites the 
best writers on this class of disorders, both national and foreign ; 
he adds his own conclusions, after many, years’ faithful obser- 
vation ; and his work must be pe -rused with great interest and 
instruction both by the general and medical reader, which, 
upon the whole, is calculated to do great good to the public cand 
to afford important, information to the junior me ab to ers of the 
medical protession.”’—Medical and Surgical Journal, | eb. 27, 1836, 

“We think Mr. Neville’s work on Insanity of importance and 
merit, cua certainly deserving the most scrupulous attention.” 
—Ntandard, March 1, 1836. 

“Mr. Neville’s work on Insanity is a publication of the utmost 
consequence ; and we consider it a duty we owe to the public to 
note observation to a volume displaying medical expositions of 
suc “4 undoubted curative etlicacy.”"—Morning Chroniele, March 14, 
1836 

= This i isa yery scientific compendium, evincing considerable 
research and s judgment. ‘There are many original and 
judicious observations in this volume on therapeutic s. In our 
next Number we shall adduce a very interesting extract respect- 
ing large doses of soda in’ indigestion.”’—Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, April, 1836. 

















In 1 vol. post &vo. price 9s. boards, 
VEN NGS BROA D. 
By the Author of ‘ Sketches of Corfu.’ 

“This is ac borming little volume—full of elegant sentiment, 
conveyed in easy and graceful prose, and combining a very 
agreeable mixture of terse and flowing poetry.” —Spectator. 

mith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill 


2nd edition, with 13 Plates and a Glossary, 12mo. 7s. 6d. in 


cloth, lettered, 
CONCISE HISTORY and ANALYSIS of 
the principal Styles of ARCHITECTURE; to which is 
added, a Sketch of the ARCHITECTURE of ENGLAND, down 


to the present time. 
By EDWARD BOID, E 
Oxford, J. H. Parker; London, W hittaker & Co. 

“The appearance of a new edition of this admirable little 
work, which is not known as it deserves to be, is peculiarly 
well- timed. The building of the new Houses of Parliament is 
an event in the annals of our architecture that may be expected 
to excite public attention in no ordinary degree. We will ven- 
ture to recommend to all who desire to be enlightened on the 
subject, at a small expense of time and money, the perusal of 
Mr. Boid’s Book.”"—Spectator, Nov. 7th, 1835. 








eady for delivery, N 
A ALH AMI BRA: A Scleetion “of Plans, Ele- 
vations, Sections, and Details, of this beautiful Specimen 
ot Moorish Architecture, so unexampled for the purity of its 
Ornaments and the richness of its colouring , from Drawings, 
hee pany Residence of several months in the Alhambra, 
in the yea 
By the inte M. JULES GOURY and OWEN JONES, Architects. 
he Work will consist of Ten Numbers, each containing Five 
Plates, two of which will be Sections or E) levations of the Build 
ing in neat outline, by the first Engravers, and the remaining 
three drawn on Stone, by Owen Jones, and printed in Colours 
in exact imitation of the Original Drawings. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER 
Folio Columbier....++++++++ 
Folio Grand Aigle, heighten 
The Numbers will appear at intervals o 

A Descriptive Account, with a short Treatise on Arabian Archi- 
tecture, will be presented ac Subscribers, at the completion or 
during the progress of the W 

It is presumed that the teste Work will be found ace reptable 
and useful to every member of the architectural profession, and 
every person in any way connected with, or admirers of, the fine 
arts; the peculiar richness and beauty of the ornaments of this 
magnificent building, rendering them so admirably adapted for 
every species of decoration. 

London: published by the Author, Owen a 11, John- 
fo seapel Adelphi ; and Ackerman & Co. 96, Strand. To be had 
also of eale, High Holborn ; 3; and I, Wilms % ——- 
street, Shy, ‘where Subscribers’ Names are received, and Spe- 
cimens of the Work may be seen. 











May Ist will be publihed da, containin 5 highly-finished 
Engravings, Part I. price 2s. of F s Views 
YRIA, the HOLY LAN iD, ASIA. MINOR, &e. 
Drawn from Nature by W. H. BAR’ TLETT, who visited 
these ever-memorable Countries expressly for this purpose. 
vith Descriptions by J. Esq. Author of * Letters from 
the East.’ A Part, (cae he Engravings, will be pub- 
lished Monthly. ain ian Work 
rospectuses may be had, and the Work obtained, by order. 
of every Bookseller in the Kingdom ss . 
piper. Se Son, & Co. London umming, Dublin; and Menzies, 
inbu 


a errs MUSEUM.—Just published, price 1s. 6d. 

A % ET he to BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq. 

M.P.; being Strictures on the ‘Minutes of Ey. idence’ 
taken telce the Select. Committee on the British Museum: 
withan Appendix, containing Heads of Inquiry for the Improve- 
ment of the Museum, &c 

By EDWARD EDWARDS. 
Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 








In royal 4to. price 3/. 10s. in boards, 
LORD BRAYBROOKE’S 
ge hs of AUDLEY END; to which are 
pended Notices of _ Town and Parish of Saffron 
Walden, <7 Ih the Coun ty of Ess 
ndon: Samue Bentley, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 





Just published, vty Joe Jac + now & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
olscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE MANNER of PRAYER. An Inquiry 
relative to the vel Means of discharging the Duties of 
Public and Social Devot 
By W. W. a late "Futor i in the Academy at Homerton. 
Also, in 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth, 

The Path of Life, faithfully exhibited, and affec- 

tionately recommended tothe Y foung, on theirgoing out into the 
World. By John Clunie, L.L.1 





Just published, Part XX. « 
7IEWS in E a YD and WALES, from 
Drawings by J. M TURNER, Esq. R.A. 
Jontaining fhease, with Descriptions, of 
Powys Castle, Montgomeryshire ; Worcester; Llanthony, Mon- 
mouthshire 5 Long Ships Lighthouse, Land’ En 
Roy. 4to. Ms. proofs, Ses > 4to. 21s. 
Bis. 6d.; Lg di. 12s. n 


etchings, ° 
*,* Part XXI. is nearly ready. 
Published wy Ms diinbrht Rees, Orme, & Co. Paternoster-row ; 
and Pall Mall East. 
Of whom may be hadany of the preceding Parts. 


India proofs, i imp. 4to. 
dia proofs before letters, or with 





THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD, 

New Editions of the following superior Elementary Books, on 
fundamental Branches of Knowledge, which comprehend a 
complete and enlightened course of Modern Education, have 
just been published, and claim the especial attention and 
ge eras preference of the Schoolmasters of the United King- 


‘OLDSMITH'S GRAMMAR of BRITISH 
HISTORY, 3s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and Smollett, 9s. 

Goldsmith’s British Geography, 4s. 6d. 

Gifford’s Abridgment of Blackstone, including 
the Reform Bill, 15s. 

Goldsmith’s Wonders of the United Kingdom, 
3 vols. 21s. 

Blair’s English Grammar and Composition, 2s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Grammar of General History, 3s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Elements of Modern History, "Ts. 

Squire's Grammar of Astronomy, 9s. 6d. 

Blair’s Grammar of Natural Philosophy, 6s. 6d. 

Blair’s Universal Preceptor, 5s. 

Johnston’s Grammar of Classical Literature, 8s. 

Hamilton’s Drawing-Book, 21s. 

Nicholson’s Book of English Trades, 7s. 6d. 

Mitchell’s Universal Catechist, 7s. ' 

Nicholson’s Complete Course of Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, 21s. 3 

Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, 4s. 

Clark’s Hundred Wonders of the World, 10s. 6d. 

Clark’s Wonders of the Heavens, 10s. 6d. , 

Petch’s Moral Principles of the Old and New 
Testament, 3s 

Phillips’ 3 U se of the Globes, 3s. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Biographical Class-Book, 7s. 

It need not be stated, to any intelligent and experienced Pre- 
ceptor, that these seve -ral books are esteemed the best and most 
perfect Elementary Books ever published. They are, in fact, 
the identical working-tools which have created what is often 
called “ the accelerated march of intellect.’ 

To render them a working and practical means of instruction, 
they are severally provided with Books of pe stions and Exer- 
cises, and <eys for the convenience of Schools and Tutors. 

Printed for Sir Richard Phillips; and sold by Sherw 
bert, & Piper; and by ali Booksellers. 
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ROAD BOOK FROM LONDON TO NAPLES. 
This day is published, price 24s. strongly bound in cloth, 


HE ROAD BOOK. By W. BrockEepon, Esq. 
F.R.S., Author of ‘ Passes of the Alps,” &c. 

This work, containing all the necessary information to the 
traveller from London to Naples, is also illustrated with twenty- 
five finely-engraved Views of the most striking and beautiful 
scenes on his journey, and five Maps. 

A few proo oot. imperial 8vo. price Pe. 6d.; 

fore letters, imperial 4to. 

*, ‘. Subscribers to the Road Book may _- complete their 
sets: Parts 3, 4, and 5, are ready, bound together, and contain- 
ing fifteen Plates, price 12s. ; proofs, 16s.; India proofs, 2ls. 
proofs before letters, 31s 

John re Aibowatin-strect : ; and C, Tilt, Fleet-street. 


India proofs, 





his day is published, price 8d 
HE MAGAZINE of HEALTH, for Aprit. 
Conducted by a PRACTISING PHY sic AN. 
*,* It will be the set of the Conductors of this Work to 
make it practically useful ; to avoid all quackery ; and to furnish 
every variety of valuable information to the “Family and the 


Inva 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


NEW AND SPLENDID yon tna ART. 
This day is published, pri 
EATH’S DRAWING- ROOM *PORTFOLIO. 
Qestaining Six large and beautiful Engravings, in a hand- 
e 
— . The Countess of Blessington soonenfia E. Chalon, R.A. 
: The Sisters .....++++- Joh ‘3 








6. Th e Enraged ee 
*,* A few plain proofs, 1/. Ils. 
proofs before letters, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

separately, price 4s. eac' 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


INDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of BYRON'S 


The Public are oo ietees that a Ne * 
Edition of this valuable Work has just been pe tke ag | 
Monthly Parts, each containing Three highly finished Plates 
with descriptive Letter-press. Price only 
J. Murray, Albemarle-street ; sold also & C. rile, Fleet-street. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
This a4 is published, LA ang Sow oon. monty belf-bound 
in morocco, gilt 
INDEN'S LANDSCAPE’ ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the in a Series of Ninety- 
interesting Places mentioned | Ay the Ol ¥ a ‘ New Te 4 a 
with Descriptions by the Rev. THOMAS H: qT WEL. HORNE: 
The Plates are engraved in the FinpEns’ best style, from 
oT by the most eminent Artists, from Sketches taken on 
e 
*,* mA few proofs, royal 4to. half-moreceo, 5l. 15s.: 
roceo, 6l. 12s. India proofs, royal 4to. halienevane. Wl. + oF 
morocco, 7/. 16s._ Ten copies of the proofs before letters, im- 
7 4to. are still on sale, 9/. cloth boards. 
Murray, Albemarle-street ; sold also by . Tilt, Fleet-street. 


NEW AND CURIOUS WORK ON ANGLING. 
This day is published, price 16s. bound in ¢ tN 
HE ANGLER’S SOUVENIR. 
y P. FISHER, Esq. 

*,* A unique and enleniia volume, pro ‘isely illustrated with 
Line Engravings by Beckwith and Topham; each page sur- 
rounded by an emblematical Engraving on Wood, The type 
cast on purpose is peculiar—and no expense has been spared to 

roduce a work, which, while it contains a mass of useful in- 
‘ormation to the angler, should take its place in the cabinet of 
the lover of curious 


6d.; India proofs, 2/. 2s. 
The prints may be hud 











ks. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-strect. 


DALE’S POEMS—NEW EDITION. 
This dav is WIDOW price 9¢, feap. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth 
4 E WIDOW of NAIN; The DAUGHTER 
ADAH —ae The rt Thaw vt TAURUS; IRAD an 
3 and other Poetica f q 2 
DALE, M.A. Now first collected,” “B® Rev- THOMAS 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 








2 vols. 8vo. price 18%. in hoards. 
COMMENTARY on the ORDER for the 
AL of the DEAD, > a - 
<> 8 Coneatation ‘ Citi conaida red as a Manual of Doc 
ev IAM GRESWELL., ™ 
Fellow of Balliol College. Oxford ; Bae acing OM cy Cheshire. 


Printed for J. Ri Paul’ 
W serlwlae, ak RisRivinston. St. Paul's Churchyard, and 





his dav is published. in foolscap avo. price 


HE. ALTHORP PICTURE GALLERY, and 
other POETICAL SKETCHES, 


By a LADY. 
Printed for W. Rlackwood. "Ke Sons, Edint 
Co. Aberdeen ; and Longman, Rees, & Cc . Leen ccmnenaes 


Now ready, 
HE LETTERS of a CONSERVATIVE;; in 
h are shown the M. 
the ENGLISH CHURCH. BSEABLISHMENTS wnat i left to 
Addressed to Lonp MeLnou RNe 
By WALTER SAVAGE L ANDOR. 
Sounders’ & Otley, Conduit- street, Hanover-square. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
Tn royal 32mo. bonnd in cloth, as. 6¢.; in silk, 4s. 6d. 
HE COLUMBIAN BARD: a Selection of 
American Poetry, with Biographic al Notices of the most 
ponnlar Authors. 

We much admire the conciliating and temperate preface of 
this selection......We hope the ‘Colombian Bard’ will find a 
welcome entrance into every circle of E nglish society. It must 
increase our re: spect for the literary attainments of our Trans- 
atlantic brethren."’—Metropolitan Mog. 

London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ; and T. Shillito, York. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18 

OWENSTEIN, mine G of the F ‘ORESTS ‘S 

A TALE. 
By the Author of *‘T'wo Years at Sea.’ 

“ This tale is a treat ef the highest order. The gentle authoress 
leads us quietly, yet delightfully, through sylvan scenes, rich in 
all the majestic Veenties of the German forest, and makes us 
acquainted with natures, simple, sweet, and enchanting. But 
though the surface is so pure and so unruftled, the under-current 
is strong, even impetuous. We see there that devotedness of 











lov oe all trustingness 4 religion, and which purifies every 


ian M. 


NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New » Deingenciaest, | 
(Successor to Henry Colbu | 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
A VISIT TO 


THE WHITE MAN'S GRAVE, 
By PRANCIS Hh. RANKIN, Esa. 


SPAIN REVISITED. 
By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain,’&c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
saveecs OF SUDLEY; 
he Last of the Franciscans. 
By HANNAH D. ages 3 vols. post 8vo. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with 14 Characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS ty 1835. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 


Second Edition, - and corrected. 
n 3 vols. small 8ve. with Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRI MAGE HE LAND, &c. 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. 


BEN C E: 
THE LAST OF NELSON'S JO4MEMNONS. 
By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. 

Author of ‘ The Life ofa Seller, &e. - vols. post 8vo. 


THE MONARCHY OF 
THE M DLE CLASSES; 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


8. 

T H E DEV OT ED. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, 

Authoress of‘ Flirtation,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


9. 
By Edition, revised and corrected. 
vols. post 8vo. with Additional Plates, 
A STEAM vo = DOW whe THE DANUBE, 
h Sketches of 
HUNGARY, WALL Chit A, SERVIA, AND TURKEY. 
By MICHAEL J. QUIN, Author ll A Visit to — &c. 
THE FOLLOWING WILL APPEAR IMMEDIAT 
THE THREE ERAS OF “WOMAN'S "LIFE. 
By Mrs. ELTON SMITH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


2. 
THE LIFE or tne FIRST EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
From Original Documents in the Possession -< the Family. 
By 3 ae N sad! 4 
Edited by GEORGE WwW Witone i;ROVE COOKE, Esa. 
Author of * Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 





Albemarle-street, April 1 
NEW BOOKS published this day by Mr. MURRAY. 
PROFESSOR VON RAUMER, 
NGLAND in 1835. InaSertres of LETTERs. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 3 vols. post Svo. 2is. 
ll. 
JOHN BARROW, ESQ. 
A Tour round Ireland, in 1835. 
and 25 Illustrations. Post 8vo. lis. 
Ill. 
MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
With Portrait, 


With a Map 


THE 
Despatches and Correspondence. 
Map, &c. 8vo. 30s. Iv. 
CAPTAIN HENNINGSEN. 
Personal Account of the most Striking Events of 
the Present Warin Spain. 2 vols. post 8vo. 8s, 
%. 
MRS. BRAY. 
Description of the Borders of the Tamar and 
Tavy, in Devonshire. 3 vols. -_ Svo. 24s. 


Bertha’s Journal, while’ on a Visit to her Uncle. 
3rd edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
vil. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
The Evidence given by Field Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington, before the Royal Cemmission for Inquiry into 


Military Punishments. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Albemarle-street, April 1 


In the course of the Month will be published by Mr. M RR. AY. 
CAPTAIN BACK’S 
OURNAL of the ARCTIC LAND EXPE- 


DITION of 1833-4 and 1835. 16 Plates and a Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 
U. 
M. LEON DE LABORDE’S 
Mount Sinai and Petra, (the Edom ofthe Phrophe- 
cies.) With 65 Illustrations, Maps, &c. 8vo. 
1. 
GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
Life of the Great Lord Clive. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Iv. 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 
A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Dis- 


tricts of England in 1835. 8vo. 


Russia’s Progress and Fee Position. With a 
Map, showing the Enc peochmsont of Russia since the Time of 
Peter the Great. 

LIEU euuant SMYTHE’S 

Journey from Lima to Para, across the Andes and 

down the Amazon. Mapand Plates. 8vo. 
vil. 
MARY SOMERVILLE. 

The Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 
edition. Foolscap. 


3rd 





mak Ge 


hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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soon, 1 vol. post 8vo 


CHLOSS WA NFIELD ; or, 2 WINTER in 
a Gapuint ‘BASIL HALL, R 
ain ALL, IN 
Robert C Cadel orn yurgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Captain Hall’s Fragments. First, Second, and 
ird Series. 9 vols. 
Captain Hall’s North America. 3 vols, post 8vo., 
and Accompanying Etchings, quarto. 





NEW WORK BY MR. NEALE, 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE PRIORS of PRAGUE. 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ * Will Watch,’ &c. 
“T write a careless kind of civil, nonsensical, good- humoured, 
Shandean book, which will do your hearts good—and your heads 
too, provided = understand it.”—STERNE. 
ohn Macrone, St. James's-square. 





ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S NEW ROMANCE, 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ORD ROLDAN: a Romance 
By SLL AN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
uthor of ‘Paul Jones,” &e. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


In a few days,a New Rdition of Mr. AINSWORTH!'S celebrated 
omance, 
Oo oO ¢ oO O D: 


Complete in 1 vol. handsomely bound, 
Embellished with an exquisite Portrait by Daniel M’Clise, A.R.A. 
and Twelve Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, with two New 
apters, New Introduction, and several additional Lyrics, 

“ This republication of ‘Rookwood’ comes rec ommended by 
the addition of many novel and interesting features, calculated 
to heighten and enhance its previous attractions. Among them 
we suppose it were needless to invite attention to the portrait of 
the Author himself, delineated by the magic pencil of M‘Clise, 
and engraved b the potent burin of Edwa The illustrations 
by George Cruikshank are worthy of his well-earned celebrity. 
More than a dozen additional odes and ballads adorn the pages 
of this edition, and we must say that they are decidedly of the 
right, sort, full of glowing enthusiasm, and redolent of inspira- 
tion.” *_ Fraser's Magazine, April. 

John Macrone, St. James's-square. 


FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVI, 
In duodecimo, embellished with a Frontisplecs e from a drawing 
by Pitt, price 5s. in cloth boar 
SURVEY of the WISDOM of ‘GOD in the 
restion, a ( Compendiam of Natural Hyena gel By 
JOHN w ESLEY M. to ry present 











A pew edition, adapted 
state of Science, wy] ROBER MUDIE, Author of * A Guide to 
the Observation of Nature,’ &c. in 3 vols. :—Vol. Om er- 


tebrated Animals—forming Vol. 56 of the FaMILY Linrary. 
*,* Vols. 2 and 3, completing the work, will be published on 
the Ist of June. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
may} be procured, by order, from every other Bookseller in the 
ingdom. 





Lately published, in 12mo. 3rd edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards, 
URE METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH, by regulating the Diet and Regimen: exhibit- 
ing all the most approv ed Principles of Health and Longevity, 
with the remarkable power of proper Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, 
&e. in the Cure of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well as in pro- 
moting Health and Long Li To which are added an Account 
of the excellent Effects of ay raining for Health, and Maxims for 
the Bilious and Nervous, the C rere sR ke. Illustrated by 
Cases. By T.J. GR AM, M 

“ We are disposed to think it ie a .. “hl and rational work 
of the kind we have met with. ft contains many hints novel to 
Us, and i is altogether an admirable Code of He alth.”"—Atlas. 

“ The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
jects which it proposes is unquestionable, and we warmly ree om- 
mend it. It is suite lligent, practical, and highly interesting.’ 
New Literary Gaz 

* That men of al habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase the ir comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
oy cope tion.’’— Edinburgh Observer. 

London sublished by Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’- 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, 2rd edition, price 8s. 6d. 

2. A Treatise on Indigestion; illustrating the 
Symptoms, Causes, Ve ieties, and Tre atuont of the pre wailing 
Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some painful © omplaints originating in them, especially 
MenTAL Aperration, Tic Douloureux, and Fulness of Blo 
in the H i % 

“We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convine ed 
that such a work was imperatively called for.”"—London Medieat 
Journal, “It is evidently the result of clase attention to, and 
much experience in the subject.” —British Magazine. 

N ETALLIC PENS.—Economy and Usefulness 
MOSLEY & CO.’'S Metallic P 


being a great c ronsideration in every “instrument of trade, 
every man of business and t 


‘em are strongly recommended to 

MPrsvic. as embracing these two 

important ends. e mAde suitable to every description 
of writing, and ‘mn oe of all respectable Stationers, &c 

Observe, that Magley & Co. London, is stamped on each Pe n. 

CTAVES of MARSALA.—This GOOD and 

GENUINE WINE, which has become so fashionable at 

of all classes of society, may be had at the Gray's Inn 

Wine Establishment, of the hig nest quality, in octaves or half 

quarter pipes, containing 11} etons, bright and fit for imme- 

iate use, on a remittance of 64, om, cae and every expense 
included. ), HENEKEY & Co 

23, High Holborn. 

Note.—Quarter pipes, 12/.; per dozen, 21s. 





court. 

























ILVE R TE A SERVICES.—A. B. SAVORY 
ve the pleasure to apbenit b prices of fee two 
ut SILVER TEA OFFEE SERVICES 
ave be -en generally approved. T Ne pad of cihert is new 
ant, and the workmanship such as no cost can excel, 

COTTAGE PATTERN. ms | MELON PATTERN. 











. &. dd, 
Tea Pot (strong) --234 12 0 0 | Tea Pot (strong) ..2 1260 
Sugar Basin, wilt ool? 616 0 | Sugar Basin...... 720 
Cream Ewer, gilt.. #{ 410 0* Cream Ewer -8 418 0 
Coffee Pot «+. 15 0 0 | Coffee Pot cccseeeeld 15 6 6 





Complete £39 12 6 
in, Opprs 


Complete £8 6 0 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A. B, SAVORY & SONS, Goldsmiths, 14, Cornhill, 
. ‘site the Bank of England. 
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HENRY G. BOHN, 4, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Offers the following important Works at REpucED Prices (with the usual discount to the Trade) :— 


BURTON’S. CROMWELLIAN DIARY. 


Now first published from a transcript made at the time by Epwarp Hype, Ear or Crarenpon. To which is added the Diary or Guison Gopparp, one of the Members 
of Barebones’ Parliament, and several other Curious Documents of the time. With an Historical Introduction, and Notes Biographical and Illustrative, by J.T. RUTT. 4 large 
vols. 8vo. with Plates, cloth boards, published at 27, 16s. Now REDUCED To 1J. 6s. 

The very curious and important Manuscript from which these volumes were printed, was discovered among the papers of Henry Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon, and owes its 
publication to the same assid Bibliographer who b it to light the Memoirs of Evelyn and Pepys. 


.“* The Importance of this Diary to History will be felt upon the single statement of its authenti- “ Every library which pretends to contain an historical collection, must possess itself of Burton's 
city. We recommend it as a remarkable accession to our stock of historical materiel.”—Lit, Gaz. | Diary ; it is as indispensable as Burnet, or Clarendon.”’—Atlas, 


DR. DODDRIDGE’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARY; 


Tactofing, many particulars in his Life hitherto unknown, with Notices of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the Times in which he lived. Published from the Original 
SS. by his Grandson, J. DODDRIDGE HUMPHREYS, Esq, in5 large vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait. Pub. at 3/.15s. bds. Now Repucep To li. IIs. 6d. { 
Among the many distinguished Correspondents of Dr. Doddridge, whose Letters are printed for the first time in this collection, will be found, Bishop Warburton, Dr. Nath. 

Lardner, Dr. John Leland, Abp. Secker, Dr. Robt. Blair, Dean Tucker, Dr. Isaac Watts, Dr. Sam. Clarke, the Rev. John Wesley, the Rev. Thomas Scott, Dr. Gilbert West, the 
Rev. Hugh Farmer, the Rev. Dan. Neal, the Countess of Huntingdon, and Colonel Gardiner. 

** ‘We know not when, if ever, we have perused Memoirs of this description with more intense | “These volumes must rank with our first English classics, and must go down to posterity as 
Guriesity, amusement, and instruction. The genuine picture of such a man as Dr. Doddridge, | specimens of the English language rarely surpassed.”’—Evangelical Magazine, 
drawn by his own hand, is to us worth a thousand such lives as Job Orton, or even Dr. Kippis “ The letters of Dr. Doddridge bear a closer resemblance to those of Cowper than to any other 
could write ; and, we have been accordingly entertained and delighted with these characteristic | writer we could name, and many of them are perfect models of style. They may be read with 
and most important volumes, though of the length of above 500 honest pages each.” —Lit. Gaz. advantage by the scholar, and studied with improvement by the Christian.""—Monthly Review, 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO SIR HORACE MANN. 


Containing Sketches of the Court of England. Now first published from the Originals in the Possession of the Earl of Waldegrave. Edited by LORD DOVER, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 3rd edition, with fine Portrait, now recuced to 12. 1s. 
best Bcf the most amusing books we ever read.—That Horace Walpole is incomparably the 
g. ms 





A : “ There is an irresistible charm in all the writings of Horace Welgele, but his letters are gene- 
letter-writer there can be no question.""—dthenew rally considered his best productions, and, we think, with reason. We own that we expect to see 
e Walpole is, out of all question, the most witty and agreeable letter-writer in the Eng- | fresh Humes and fresh Burkes, before we again fall in with that peculiar combination of moral 

language. e present work, for an abundance of wit, of anecdote, of historical and political | and intellectual qualities to which the writings of Walpole owe their extraordinary popularity,” 

fe 7 and of everything yeich can render a publication of its kind equally valuable and | —Edinburgh Review. 
ve 
more 


'y, is superior to any even of Walpole’s prece volumes. Altogether we h “The Letters of Horace Walpole are master-pieces.”—Quarterly Review. 
in eave AEA D abe mag ding togethe ave not seen a e Letters 0 P P y 


HORACE WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, 


With some Account of the Principal Artists, and. Incidental Notes on other Arts. 
New edition, considerably enlarged by the Rev. JAMES DALLAWAY ; with above 150 Portraits.and Plates, 80 of which are beautifully engraved by Finden, Scriven, Robinson, 
and Worthington. 5 vols. royal 8vo. pub. at 102. 10s., Now REDUCED To 4/.;:or with Proof Impressions on India Paper, pub. at 15/. 15s., REDUCED To 51. 5s. 





“ An admirable publication : beautiful alike in paper, printing, and engraving, and truly excel- 
lent in everyth at ch depended upon the talents and exertions of ite Editey. Mr. Chalmers 
justly observes of Walpole, that it was a pity he did not continue to improve and enlarge his anec- 


dotes, so as to render his book more valuable as a standard work on the Fine Afts. “This deside- 
tum Mr. way has ~~ lied ; and we can most impartially and honestly declare that he has 
one great honour to himself and great service to his country, by having so successfully devoted 





himself to his laborious though elegant task.—The embellishments, in pointers’ gizase, are quite 
in. keeping with the fout ensemble of the work, being at once spirited and highly characteristic. 
-The*Publisher has evidently engaged the very first-rate talent in this Caparcinantt ; and among 
others,'we observe the names of Finden, Robi h n a word, we cannot 
retommend this work too highly.” —Literary Gazette. 





-THE ELLIS CORRESPONDENCE, EpiTED By LORD DOVER. 


Letters illiistfative of the Revolution of 1683 ; addressed to John Ellis, Esq., Secretary of His Majesty’s Revenue in Ireland. With Historical Notes by LORD DOVER. 2 vols. 
ladies Svo. cloth boards, published at 1/.8s.. Now REDUCED TO 12s. 


$ us are of as handlin: any book of tales, and in a great degree of as ente’ 
; and we.peiecture that. a novel writer, with a little care, might make thei 
le to many a high purpose in the drapery of his descriptions.” — Mont 


“* These important volumes contain a valuable correspondence, the MSS. of which are now in 


the British Museum. The letters are written between 1636 and 1688, by various persons to Mr. 

n Ellis, who was Secretary of the Revenue in Dublin, under James I]. They contain the 
gossip as well as the agitations of the Court, and exhibit an accurate portrait of the manners and 
the tone of feeling prevalent at that singular and most important period of our history.’’—New 
Nonthly Magazine, 


BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND; 


Comprising the whole of the celebrated Suite of Paintings of Sir Peter Lely, preserved in the Windsor Gallery ; and several from the Devonshire, Grosvenor, and Althorp Galleries, 
exquisitely engraved by the first Artists, forming a splendid series of Portraits, illustrative of the Memoirs of Evelyn, Pepys, Clarendon, and other Contemporary Writers of that 





gay and interesting period. With Biographical Memoirs and A dotes, and an I 
of dn-Ennuyee,’ ‘ 


y View of the State of Female Society, by MRS. JAMESON, Authoress of ‘The Diary 


es of Celebrated Female Sovereigns,’ &c. 1 handsome vol. royal 4to. published at 5/.5s., Now REDUCED TO 2Z. 85. ; 


a Or on large paper, India Proof Impressions, published at 102. 10s., REDUCED To 4. 4s. 
Many of these Portraits have never been engraved before, and of the others only two are found in Lodge’s Collection. 


“ truly beautiful and splendid production is equally a gem among the Fine Arts and in 
Lit ‘unl is altogether one of the most interesting publications that has appeared for along 

le Alchoug . 5s. for a single volume may at first appear'somewhat costly, we consider it 
singularly low priced with reference to its beauty and intrinsic valae. .T i 
an enviable luxury. 

“* Mrs. Jameson's diligence of research,—her charms of style,—the acuteness, force, and justness 
of herremarks,—her characteristic touches,—the racy and piquant manner in which she relates 
an aneedote,—are too well known to require eulogy from us.” —Court Journal. 

“ An €xquisite volume. It was observed by Lord Orford, nearly fifty ye&rs ago, that the Bean- 


The proof impressions are 


FORBES’S ORIENTAL 


ties of Windsor, so delightfully painted by Sir Peter Lely, ought to be proportionably well en- 
raved. It is not a little singular that no attempt has tillnow been made to produce these lovely 
ortraits, in a style worthy of the beauty and interest of the subjects. Such of them as have been 

published in the different editions of Grammont, are very inferior as works of art. ‘The present 

publication will, therefore, supply what has long been a desideratum in the fine arts. 

“The accompanying Memoirs, from the pen of the accomplished author of the* Diary of an En- 
nuyée,’ are so many specimens of exquisite composition. The ground is a delicate one fora Semele, 
but Mrs. Jameson has managed it with infinite tact and propriety. Some of her pictures are 0! 
rare excellence and high value.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


MEMOIRS : 


A NARRATIVE of SEVENTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in INDIA. 2nd edition, revised by his Daughter, the COUNTESS DE MONTALEMBERT. 
Illustrated with 85 highly-finished Engravings, of which 24 (those of Natural History) are beautifully coloured. Two stout vols, 8vo.,and one volume of Plates in royal 4to. 
, Now REDUCED FRoM 5. 15s. 6d. To 31. 38. 
The former Edition of this celebrated Work had become very scarce, and sold for upwards of 12/. 12s. This Second Edition was published at 4/. 14s. 6d., exclusive of a Supple- 


ment of 12 Plates, which, being added to the present Copies, i 


“These pleasing details are replete with interest, and, even without reference to any extrinsic 
qualifications, entitled to our warmest praise. ‘The drawings, and collections of Mr. Forbes, seem 

most to exceed the powers of human industry and perseverance, and this =e or to 
his name may fairly be considered the essence of his extraordinary researches. e whole work 

very entertaining as well as instructive.’’—Literary Gazette. : : A 

“A most important Work. Of all the books which have been published on India, this, perhaps, 





the published price to 54. 15s. 6d. 


is the most sterlingly valuable. Its accurate account of the Hindoos, and its faithful views of 
ndian Society, render it a desirable acquisition to the library.”—Allas. | 
“ This very splendid and expensive work abounds in most striking pictures of the manners, 
customs, &c. of India.”’"—Stevenson ( Progress of Discover 
“ One of the most copious and authentic repertories of 


») . : 
H information respecting India which can 
be found in our language.” —Examiner, 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; 


Or, NATURAL HISTORY of the BIRDS of the UNITED STATES, with a Continuation by CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, New and Enlarged Edition, by SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart 
3 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Wilson in his Shooting Costume, and 97 Plates, exhibiting 363 figures of Birds, accurately engraved on glazed drawing-paper, and beautifully coloured. 
In the presently highly-finished copies all the grounds and landscapes are likewise coloured. Elegantly half-bound morocco, lettered, AT THE VERY REDUCED PRICE OF 4. 4s. : 
*,* The original publication price for copies coloured in the ordinary manner, on unglazed paper, and the grounds uncoloured, was 6/. 16s. 6d. in boards. The relative value of copies finished in the 


extra manner of the present, with the Landscapes coloured, and the paper highly glazed, including the half-binding in morocco, is 10d. 10s 


“ The History of American Birds, by Alexander Wilson, is equal in elegance to the most distin- 
guished of our own splendid works on Ornithology.”’—Cuvier. 

“ The plates are better executed than those in the American edition, and the greatest possible 
attention has been paid to accuracy of colouring. Altogether we have rarely seen a more valuable 
work on Natural History, and not one more entertaining.”’"—Literary Gazette. 


“The most delightful collection of Ornithological Biographies with which we are acquainted. 
An admirable week, unequalled by any publication in the Old World for accurate delineation and 
just description. A work of genuine science, rendered as interesting to the general reader as to 
the Naturalist.""—Quarterly Review. 


DR. HOOKER’S ENLARGED EDITION OF THE FLORA LONDINENSIS, 


Qriginaliy ublished by Curtis, revised by GEORGE GRAVES, extended and improved by DR. JACKSON HOOKER, comprising the HISTORY of PLANTS indi, 


nous to GREAT BRITAIN, 


e' y . 
Uses, Economy, and various interesting Particulars ; with Alphabetical, Linnean, and other Indexes. 5 vols. royal folio (or 109 Parts), containing 647 Plates, exhibiting the full natural size of 
each Plant, with magnified Dissections of the parts of Fructitication, &c. all beautifully coloured. Published at 87/. 4s., Now REDUCED TO THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICE OF 261, 58. 
mh No other Work represents the Figures of British Plants in their full natural size, or equals the present in minuteness of detail and splendour of colouring. 
is 


new and enlarged ] 
ments as are required by the advanced state of the science. 


Edition embodies the whole of what was originally published by Mr. Curtis, with the Addition of references to subsequent Botanists, and such observations and improve- 


he Continuation by Dr. Hooker contains agreat number of important Plants which were not known to Curtis, and several not figured in any other Work. It is almost unnecessary to say, that 


this portion, contribute 


by one of the most distinguished Botanists in Europe, is quite worthy of its precursor. 








Bongon: Jamrs Howtmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the A TH ENUM OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 
ewsvenders,—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for 1kgLanp, W,k. Wakeman, Duplin; for the ContTINwNT, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq, near the Louvre, Paris. 
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